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NEW LIGHTS AND OLD. 


CRISIS of signal importance in the history of the Evan- 
gelical section of the Church of England was marked by 
the.attitude which it assumed in reference to the closing 
events of the last Parliament, and to the elections for the new 
one, For the first time, that party formally deserted what, 
for want of a better expression, we must call the cause of 
religious philanthropy. There is much in their doctrinal 
teaching which seems to threaten that it can only result at 
best in barren spiritual experiences without fruit or savour ; 
and their early opponents did not even shrink from pro- 
ing that so much declamation against good works 
would have its sequel in some monstrous form of Anti- 
nomianism. The triumphant answer to this used to be, that of 
all the practical good done in the world, an extraordinary pro- 
portion was done by men who had thrown in their lot with 
the unpopular “ Methodists,” and that all the greatest 
examples of self-sacrifice had to be looked for among the 
adherents of those very opinions which were said to tend 
towards systematic self-indulgence. While the dominant 
party in the Church of England was coldly repeating the 
set supplications of the Litany, it was the decried Evangelical 
who was really labouring for all sick persons, for all prisoners 
and captives, for all that were desolate and oppressed. 
Gradually, the founders of the school made themselves the 
exponents of that strong reaction against tyranny, and that 
ning tenderness for sorrowfully-sighing humanity, which, 
though: all but universal in Europe at the end. of 
the last century, wete quenched, everywhere but in Eng- 
land, in the bloodshed of the Revolution. Their pro- 
tests against violations of natural justice gave dignity 
to the men, while they saved the credit of the creed. 
CowreR was certainly not a great poet, yet his seva 
indignatio sometimes made his verses gleam with what 
might have been scintillations of the brightest genius. 
WitBerForcE was not a wise man; yet, in the battle with 
oppression, he acquired sagacity, discretion, and self-command. 
Buxton had a coarse fibre and somewhat animal instincts, 
but, when he was once roused by the spectacle of public or 
private wrong, sensibility itself could not have found vent 
i more refined or touching eloquence. Of all the worthies 
of nascent Evangelicalism, there is not one who does not 
strike one as having derived all the force and elevation of 
his character from a sphere of activity which certainly had 
no apparent connexion with his peculiar faith. Far be it 
indeed from us to deny that, in the depths of the human 
heart, there may have been a close and intimate relation 
between the inner and the outer life of a WILBERFORCE, a 
Ctarxson, a SrePHEN, or a Buxroy. We only say that the 
relation is not outwardly discernible or traceable; and we 
wsert that the logical objections to the morality of Evan- 
gelical doctrine will never receive a satisfactory answer unless 
tt continues to bear fruit in unwearied well-doing,and unless 
it lifts up its voice ceaselessly against injustice, treachery, 
Violence, and every phase of wrong. 
_ The part taken by the Evangelical prelates and by the 
mmense majority of their partisans in regard to the affray 
at Canton, is the first great departure of these religionists 
oo the line of practical conduct which they have 
Our need afraid that 
© argue the Chinese question over n. 
We fully admit that the popular —- of it mele 
with which it is quite possible to sympathize. We can 
quite understand the feeling which tells an Englishman that 
te delicate points of law ought always to be carried 
ugh with a high hand when a Briton and a foreigner are 
toncerned—which declines to admit that, if the English 
‘putant makes a mistake, his Chinese opponent has any 
ness to take advantage of the slip—and which insists 


that a remote insult to English dignity, inflicted by a “ per- 
plexed barbarian” functionary, is only half avenged by the 
destruction of the larger part of a great city, the sacrifice of 
some thousand lives, and the dissolution, through several 
vast provinces, of the law and social order which were only 
just recovering from the shock of a terrible rebellion. This is 
the vein of sentiment which ordinarily translates itself into 
the roar of the British Lion. We have no difficulty in 
comprehending it, any more than we have a difficulty in 
understanding the indignant ejaculation of the West Indians, 
thirty or forty years ago, that “things had come to a pretty 
pass” when a man mightn’t do what he would with his lawful 
property. But we do say that the fathers of Evangelicalism 
would have suffered themselves to be burnt alive rather 
than allow such arguments to issue in acts. If the whole 
tenor of men’s thoughts, words, writings, and public and 
private conduct, can give a clue to the course which they would 
have pursued on a particular question, the party. which put 
down Slavery and the Slave Trade would have received with 
a fierce and indignant scorn the reasoning which the pretended 
heirs of their opinions and policy have been parading over 
England. The Zecord calls attention, week after week, to 
the fact that the Chinese are wicked heathens. Why, what 
were the miserable fetish-worshipperswhom WILBERFORCE and 
Buxton consumed the flower of their life and strength in 
rescuing from the cruelty of professed Christians? Surely 
Buddha is every bit as respectable a divinity as Mumbo 
Jumbo; and a Chinese, who understands the art of money- 
making almost as well as a Quaker, may more justly be 
called a man and a brother than a savage so ytterly debased 
that he would take centuries of cultivation before he could 
learn to create a fortune by banking, brewing, or bill-broking. 
Even Yeu himself has more affinities for contemporary 
Evangelicalism than its professors seem to suppose. That 
all babies are born good, is a leading doctrine of Conructus ; 
and we believe it will be found that the only two personages 
of world-wide reputation who subscribe to that tenet are 
the Prime Minister of England and the Governor-General of 
Canton. 

Whether it is disgraceful or not that the principles of 
Evangelical philanthropy should be sacrificed, it is deeply 
and blackly shameful that they should be sold. A crueller 
wound was never dealt to religious profession than when the 
birthright derived from W1LBERFORCE and his compeers was 
surrendered for a mere mess of Episcopal pottage. Three 
bishoprics and a deanery purchased the unreserved adhe- 
sion of this. great religious confederacy to a case which 
looks quite as doubtful on the Blue-book as on the Bible, and 
which worldly, carnal, and unregenerate reason has the 
greatest difficulty in swallowing. Votes in Parliament, voices 
at the hustings, suffrages at the polling-booth, were trans- 
ferred to the dispenser of patronage with a cynical readiness 
which has not been seen among politicians since the days of 
Watpo.eand the Petuams. Is this usually the way with reli- 
gious men? Are we still to doubt, with the Roman poet, 
whether sit ewique Deus sua dira cupido? Weall know with 
what object Cowrer wished for a “ lodge in a vast wilderness,” 
and a “ boundless contiguity of shade.” The modern Evan- 
gelical clergyman seems to aspire after a house in a fashion- 
able street, and a boundless contiguity of purple plush, 
where he may read in his Times, over his breakfast-table, 
authentic accounts of the bombardment of crowded cities, 
and of jolly tars having their will amid well-stocked shops 
and a terror-stricken population, It seems, too, that less 
delicacy is required in bribing a religious party than in 
winning upon the coy reluctance of an independent elector. 
W. B. had the grace to take his friends into a back-parlour ; 
but no “safe man” and no secresy was needed between Lord 
Patmerston and those who have been his most enthu- 
siastic supporters. To do the PREMIER justice, we believe 
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he had not the slightest idea that he could purchase this 

owerful interest. He made Dr. Vinurers a Bishop because 
De. was Lord CLaRENDoN’s brother, but the 
clamour of jubilation which followed the appointment gave 
him a’ hint of the addition which could be made to his political 
strength by a few good things in the same quarter. We 
were wrong, it appears, in assuming that Lord Dersy alluded 
to the Record when he spoke of a religious journal as having 
designated the Premier “Pamerston, the man of Gop;” 
but not even the Record will deny that Patmerston did 
become at once the man of many prayers. Such a chorus 
of felicitation arose—such a roar of exultation—such an 
outpouring of unction—as could scarcely be paralleled if one of 
the millennial predictions of Dr. Cummine were suddenly to 
come true. GALLIO, who up to that time had cared for none 
of these things, discovered that he had a new chance of 
perpetuating his Pro-consulate ; and, as nine party leaders 
out of ten would have done under similar circumstances, he 
went on investing windfalls of patronage which would other- 
wise have been valueless to him in the purchase of the 
steadiest, the most uncompromising, and the, most un- 
scrupulous support which a Prime Minister had ever the luck 
to obtain at the most critical epoch of his career. And to 
all appearance the same frank interchange of money and 
money’s-worth will still continue. Yet not for very long. 
If Lord PALMErsTon were a younger man, we should say 
that the coalition was more likely to be ended by the extinc- 
tion of Evangelicalism than by the Premrer’s retirement 
from the political scene. Neither history nor (we will add) 
genuine religious belief will permit a doubt as to the quick 
judgment which is in ambush for the authors of this nefarious 
bargain. These men may go on quoting the old texts for 
the old purposes ; they may persuade themselves that they 
have preserved every iota of their tradition in more than 
Brahminical purity ; but the breath of spiritual life is gone 
out of them, and there are already proofs that even the out- 
ward frame of their party began to fall to pieces at the 
moment when they determined to go electioneering about the 
country with the cry of “ Protestantism, PALMERsToN and 
Pitch In.” 


JOURNALISM ON SERMONISM. 


AX’ ingenious French newspaper, the Musée des Familles 
—the Family Journal, we suppose, of Paris—informs 
its readers, in some papers on Life in London, that “ Cre- 
morne is a great place of resort for Evangelical clergymen 
and substantial shopkeepers.” Our acquaintance with Cre- 
morne is not sufficient to enable us either to verify or dispute 
the fact; but, from certain homiletics on the preaching of the 
Church of England which have recently edified the world, 
we should infer that the habitués of Cremorne return the 
compliment, and have recently taken to church-going. The 
whole affair is looked at under the fast young man’s estimate 
of things in general. Judging from such revelations of the 
standard of Cremorne as we get from Punch, we conclude 
that to be “loud” is an exhaustive test of the becoming and 
sublime. So entirely has the loud estimate possessed itself 
of the fast mind, that the presence or absence of the quality 
in question is predicated of things unconnected with sounds. 
Matter and mind change their properties to be brought under 
the category of “loud.” If beauty is “stunning,” the test of 
sermons is to be loud. So writes the Z'imes critic on Church 
of England sermons. With him, to be a son of thunder is to 
be a social regenerator—Boanerces is the only type of the 
Apostle. SpurGeon is to change places with the Primate, 
because he is, like an Homeric hero, Bony ayafos. ‘The only 
good doctrine is that which fairly admits of ranting. The 
sober and orderly tone of the Church of England is self-con- 
demned, because its doctrine hardly seems to be consistent 
with the chronic use of the speaking-trumpet. In a word, 
because it is not loud, it fails to suit the common taste. 
And, of course, to ears familiarized with brass bands, much 
experienced in the Concert Monstre, and not ignorant of the 
accompaniments of the Stormy Tulip, we can readily under- 
stand that an ordinary sermon must be a dull affair. Our 
fast friend, “sitting in his stal] before or after an anthem” 
—when decent and slow Christians are usually kneeling 
—is, we have no doubt, lamentably bored. The whole 
thing is, according to the tongue of Punch, “ deucedly slow.” 

We wonder that it does not occur to a gentleman evidently 
of limited experience in Church-going, that perhaps, after 
all, the sermon cannot be expected to suit him. Religion, 
we suppose, like most other things, is only adapted to those 


who have some taste that way. We know all sorts of 
people to whom the Courts, Civil and Ecclesiastical, ang all 
their advocates and all their pleadings, are insufferab] 
stupid. A lecture even at the Royal Institution jn lin 
certain prerequisites if it is to be at all tolerable to its 
audience. There are those who would feel sleepy in the 
strangers’ gallery of the House of Commons. It ma 
so with Church. The daily critic looks at the whole thj 
as he would survey Cremorne. A service at Church is 
as “Albert Smith, or the Corsican Brothers.” Even «, 
good sermon,” in so far as he can conceive the ideal of 9 
only suggests the old haunts near Battersea-bridge, and the 
chimes at midnight—“it goes off like a rocket.” The 
clerical performer he can only connect with a large poster 
in theatrical type. “The preacher,” he tells us, “cannot 
advertise a second appearance.” Our critic ranges all com. 
mon things, from the Jardin Mabille to the Minster, ag he 
tells us, “on the same exhibitory level,” and judges of their 
success only on the “amazing-run” principle. If they 
are loud, they “attract crowds”—if not, it is becanse 
they are not loud. Unless the church can get up “g 
screaming farce,” Wright at the Adelphi will get the most 
hearers. 

For ourselves, we sympathize with this gentleman. With 
his obvious tastes and habits, we cannot imagine any place 
which can be a more intolerable bore than church, Like 
other things, a taste for church cannot be extemporised. We 
may admit—to borrow the somewhat worn-out style of a 
Times leader on cabs, inns, tax-gatherers, and impositions in 
general—that reading and writing, and journalism, and a 
taste for olives come by nature ; but we are afraid that reli- 
gious tastes are, in spite of Lord PALMERsTON’s contrary 
dictum, acquired. At any rate, if some sort of religion is of 
that plastic nature that it suits every man, yet most certainly 
the same sort does not suit every temperament. The class 
of sermon which would exactly hit the pachydermatous con- 
science of a veteran journalist would hardly be the right 
aliment for an ingenuous boarding-school. The vitriolic 
drench which would barely turn the stomach of a hardened 
critic would destroy every tissue in the more delicate spiritual 
organizations. If we could make sure of a congregation— 
say even of five hundred Habitantes in Sicco-- with the less 
or more profane carefully excluded, we will venture to say 
that the preachers are forthcoming, and in the Church of 
England too—preachers before whom, in quite another sense 
than that which we have lately heard of, we should witness 
“the look,” not exactly “of calm resignation which vaguely 
betrays the wish that something or other—we do not say 
what—would be over in half-an-hour or three-quarters of an 
hour from the present moment.” Half-an-hour of good per- 
sonal pulpit knouting is not a pleasant, perhaps not a profit- 
able, use of a church ; but if the preacher were sure of his 
man, we are not certain that we could not find an execu- 


tioner in whose hands the business would be anything rather 


than one of “ excessive dulness.” ¥ 
The general question of course remains, whether the pulpit 
should address these exceptional hearers—whether, for the 
sake of titillating loungers, the sermon should excoriate the 
praying portion of the flock? The difficulty of a really con- 
scientious preacher is, whom to address in that grotesque 
compound—a mixed congregation. Some preachers—é 
they may be very conscientious, but not very philosophical— 
make short work of it, and address their hearers as either 
safe to be damned or safe to be saved. Or, perhaps, by way 
of compromise, they draw an ideal line in the church anda 
literal one on the MS., and divide the homily into two 
branches suited alternately to this logical but not over 
charitable division. This is popular enough, and the cov- 
sequences are obvious. Give a man only two dishes—one 
of arsenic and one of melted butter—and he is sure to find 
that one of them must have been cooked for his particular 
taste. If the preacher is too refined, or too sensitive, F 
too conscientious, or too really conversant with the spiritual 
diagnostics of his people for this slap-dash treatment, We 
see no remedy for it, but in something akin to that caution, 
and moderation, and mixed aliment which it is the ~— 
of the day to sneer at. As it is certain that the generality . 
congregations are made up, for the most part, of those = 
are neither violent sinners nor full-grown saints, we —_ 
judge, & priori, that moderate dishes are, in fact, the mos 
suitable sermon food. Our objection, therefore, to the critic 
whom we are venturing to criticise is, that his complaint = 
sermons are commonplace misses the real difficulty of th 
case. He wishes that the Church of England, as it % 
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have other sermons than those which it has. He 
Given the Church’s present system, why should 
we not have “loud” sermons? We reply, that the 
whole notion of sermons wants revising and reviewing, 
and that then there would be room for the very loudest 
of loud sermons; but that, as things are, we are thankful 
they are no louder. A sermon is, from the nature of the 
case, addressed to those who are in the Church, and not out 
of it. It must, according to law, be always preceded by the 
yers—the two must fall into some sort of harmony. We 
cannot, as things are, dispense with either the Church or the 
yers; and, therefore, as something must give way—just 
43, when two people are riding one horse, one must sit first— 
itis the sermon which must be moulded and toned down. 
The preacher is compelled—that is, if under the influence of 
common sense and common honesty—to accommodate his 
sermon to its place, its antecedents, and its accompaniments. 
We do not say that religion, even under the form of sermons, 
is not somehow to be addressed to those who have no taste 
for, or interest in, the prayers of the Church, or any other 
yers ; nor do we assert that there is not such a class. 
Habitans in Sicco himself represents a sufficiently numerous 
part of the population. But the Church is not his place. 
He shows that he is not at home there. As he would 
himself say, in the inimitable language of his ordinary 
its, he is not up to the dodges of it. “The whole 
thing,” as he tells us when he writes a leading article, 
“is very mysterious, and he feels out of his depth when he 
attempts to translate it analytically’—that is to say, in 
less transcendental language, he feels in church like a fish 
out of water. We sympathize with the poor gasping victim 
éf uncongenial homiletics. What we have to urge is that, 
somehow or at some time, the sermon and the services 
should be disjoined. There is no necessary connexion between 
preaching and praying. Let there be sermons in Church 
and out of church—with the prayers and without the 
prayers—or in the nave and in the choir—or to the con- 
verted and to the unconverted—to saints or sinners, call 
it what you please. Anyhow, let there be a distinction : 
and let this distinction be palpable alike to preacher and 
toaudience. Both would be relieved from a position which, 
as regards each, is often, if not generally, false and ensnar- 
ing “ Extravagance and one-sidedness” are recommended 
aaremedy for the present stagnant state of things. Is it 
not better to auspicate and labour for a change which would 
make this extravagance and one-sidedness impossible? One- 
sidedness and extravagance would be simply only-sidedness 
and the natural language of appeal and reproof, as regards 
some specimens of the human heart which we could select. 


THE IRISH ELECTIONS. 


HE old-fashioned type of an Irish election was little else 
than a faction fight or a Donnybrook-fair row. The 
present contest has not been without a sufficient number of 
examples of the old pugnacious kind, but upon the whole we 
think that some tendency towards improvement may be 
detected. Anything, however, like a general election of Irish 
members on strictly political grounds, in the English sense of 
the words, is not as yet to be looked for. The natural division 
of Irishmen is, even now, in a great degree dependent on reli- 
gous antagonism, and the electors have for the most part no 
heulty of appreciating any difference between two candidates, 
except that the one is the representative of the landlords, and 
the other the nominee of the priests. The mass of the people 
have hitherto possessed few political ideas of a more prac- 
tical kind than those which are embodied, on the one side, in 
the howl of Erin-go-bragh, and such socialistic dreams as the 
Tenant-right agitation, and, on the other, in the maintenance 
of Protestant exclusiveness and the domination of the owners 
of the soil. In Ireland, an election seldom turns on the 
Principles which distinguish parties here, and it ordinarily 
termines no point of greater importance than the relative 
strength of proprietors who have arrears of rent to enforce, and 
Pnests who can consign rebellious voters to an indefinite pur- 
gutory, or something worse. Still there are some slight traces 
to be found, in the late contests, of political opinion, as distin- 
guished from local or sectarian animosities ; and what was once 
pure form of an Irish election has by no means been the 
universal rule. An Orange candidate on one side, backed by 
territorial power, and duly pelted by a brass-band mob—and 
| ee other, a gentleman of the Independent “Ireland-for-the- 
the | party, with a tumultuous following under the lead of 
ocal priesthood—used to be the essential ingredients of 


every contest for an Irish seat. But the recent elections 
show some decline in the vehemence of the Anti-May- 
nooth and other sectarian cries, and a very marked falling- 
off in the political influence of clerical agitators. Moderate 
Liberals and moderate Conservatives have been ‘chosen 
in larger numbers than before. The Tenant-right im- 
posture has excited little enthusiasm. The so-called Irish 
party has fallen into discredit by the defection of some 
of its leaders, and the factious incapacity of the rest. The 
clerical party has been divided against itself. Even the lion 
of St. Jarlath’s hesitated long whom to denounce and whom 
to uphold, and at last suffered a signa] defeat on his own 
ground. We cannot say that the constituencies in general 
have yet learned to think on politicai subjects for them- 
selves, but they have begun to distrust the guides whom 
they once implicitly followed, and have taken an appreciable 
step towards the political condition which the institutions 
of a free country presuppose in the people. If they are not 
yet altogether ripe for the electoral privileges which they 
are allowed to enjoy, they are at least less unfit to exercise 
them than they showed themselves on former occasions. 

That the clerical party have not yet abandoned their 
pretensions to be the sole electors of Ireland, appears by 
the proceedings in many counties and boroughs. In Cork, 
for example, they attempted to control the election by a 
series of resolutions prescribing the conditions on which their 
support was to be obtained. The substance of their modest 
requirements was that the candidate must pledge himself to. 
Tenant-right and the Independent Irish Party, and under- 
take to resign his seat when called on so to do “by a majority 
of the electors of the county, consisting of two lay gentlemen 
and the clergyman of each parish, appointed by a parochial 
meeting.” ‘There is something decidedly Irish in the notion 
of two laymen and a priest constituting the majority of 
the electors of each parish, and the design of setting up 
such a tribunal to exercise an absolute direction over the 
votes of a member of Parliament is equally characteristic 
of the least satisfactory aspect of Hibernian politics. The 
contest turned, however, on very different considerations— 
Mr. V. Scutty being rejected by an enormous majority on 
account of his connexion with the Saperrs and the Tip- 
perary Bank, and Mr. Deasy, who stoutly protested against 
the threatened dictation, being placed at the head of the poll. 
In Mayo, Archbishop McHALz had the satisfaction of ousting 
Colonel Hicerns for the benefit of the Derbyites, who were 
honoured by the protection of the priests. A little physical 
force seems to have been necessary to secure this happy 
result ; and we are told that the voters forColonel Hicarns had 
to make their way through a mob of some 300 Conservative 
Paddies headed by one Father Conway, who kindly inter- 
fered to save the lives of the deluded electors, after a sufficient 
dose of thumping and pelting had induced them to see the 
error of their ways, and to promise not to vote for the can- 
didate denounced by the Church. Mayo must, therefore, be 
recorded as a victory won by the sword and spear of the 
reverend agitators—unless, indeed, a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee should take a harsh view of the timely aid which 
Father Conway extended to the voters who had been so 
pleasantly converted by the shillelaghs of the faithful sons 
of the Church. The ArcusisHop’s questionable triumph in 
this contest was, however, more than counterbalanced by the 
rejection of his protégé in his own county of Galway. Appa-. 
rently for the purpose of showing how insignificant are all 
mundane claims in comparison with priestly favour, the choice 
of the clerical conclave fell upon an ultra-Liberal in the one 
county, as a set-off against the Conservative whom they had 
returned for the other. But the combination of prelates found 
more than its match in the union of the landlords, both Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic, in opposition to clerical dictation, 
and after a tremendous struggle the land fairly triumphed 
over the Church. In Waterford, again, the nominee of the 
Roman Catholic bishop and clergy found himself at the 
bottom of the poll; and in Queen’s County, a political com- 
bination—which would be thought strange out of Ireland— 
between an Orangeman and an ultra-Radical was too much 
for the influence of the priests, whose favourite was left in a 
minority. 

If it is pleasant to find such evidences that Irish electors 
are making head against the spiritual terrorism of the more 
turbulent section of their clergy, it is a still more hopeful 
sign that there are some among the dignitaries of the Roman 
Catholic Church who conceive that the pastors of the people 
have higher duties than to coerce votes, and march at 
the head of riotous non-electors. Dr. Leany, the Arch- 
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bishop elect of Cashel, regardless of the offence which he 
might give to his brother of Tuam, ventured to remind his 
clergy that they had a double duty to perform—* the one to 
carry themselves in a manner befitting their sacred calling, 
and the other to employ their well-earned influence with the 
people for the purpose of inducing them to exercise the 
elective franchise conscientiously, and without violating the 
laws of God and man.” To refer electors to their con- 
sciences, instead of to their spiritual directors, for political 
guidance, and to condemn such trifling offences as were com- 
mitted by Father Conway's mob, must have required no 
small moral courage in a man in Archbishop LEAuy’s position ; 
and it will be a really “great day for Ireland” when such 
temperate and rational views of the duty of the priesthood 
shall have superseded the furious politics of the lion of Judah. 

The decline of the political power of the clergy is not the 
only satisfactory symptom in the late elections in the sister 
country. The popularity of the obstructive faction whose only 
tactics were to offer a wanton opposition to every useful mea- 
sure, as an engine for extorting special legislation in redress of 
the real or imaginary wrongs of Ireland, has palpably dimi- 
nished. Several of their leading champions have been dis- 
placed, and the attempt of Mr. Moore to reconstruct the party 
on its old basis of avowed faction, with himself as its accepted 
leader, has been signally unsuccessful. Parliament, of course, 
will not be altogether free from the incumbrance of the party 
which arrogates to itself all the patriotism of Ircland, and 
which grasps as much as it can reach of the patronage which a 
Minister may choose to bestow upon such troublesome allies. 
But it is pretty certain that the nuisance will be considerably 
abated, as both the numerical strength and the organization 
of the pure and hungry section of Irish members have been 
seriously impaired. One more cause for congratulation 
is to be found in the languishing condition of the Tenant- 
right delusion. Serjeant SHE, who was one of the few 
respectable advocates of this visionary scheme, has lost his. 
seat. Mr. Napier, who from the Conservative side gave 
some countenance to the dangerous principle, has expressly 
renounced his heresy, declaring that he abandoned his Land 
Bills in deference to the opinions of his friends, and in 
the belief that they would not be productive of the beneficial 
results which he had once anticipated from them. We shall, 
therefore, probably be spared the not very creditable spectacle 
exhibited by the late Parliament, when members from both 
sides of the House concurred in encouraging measures which 
they knew to be chimerical, and Ministers allowed the time 
of Parliament to be wasted in the discussion of Bills which 
they themselves, together with the vast majority of the House, 
were determined not to pass. Taken altogether, we may 
regard this last general election in Ireland as an indication 
that the improved moral and material condition of the 
country has begun to re-act upon its political ideas, and that 
frieze-coated peasants are gradually learning to appreciate 
their rights of citizenship too well to hold them at the dis- 
posal of the lay and clerical agitators who have hitherto 
made their capital out of Irish credulity. 


TWO ENGLISHMEN ABROAD. 


USINESS sometimes takes Tomkins abroad. We have 
ourselves frequently met him on the Continent. Al- 
though we are not ashamed to confess to a fixed faith in the old 
doctrine that one Briton is worth three foreigners, and are 
therefore by no,means disposed to give up a fellow-country- 
man to hostile criticism, we are nevertheless forced to admit 
that Tomxuys does occasionally make us feel a little uncomfort- 
able. He causes us just that sort of undefinable shudder which 
runs through society when some awkward person does or says 
something which he should not. It requires more malice than 
we should willingly plead guilty to, to derive amusement 
from such a source. At home, Tomkins is a peaceable body 
enough. In fact, his great object is, if possible, to be let alone 
—to draw his salary as bagman quietly, and travel as little out 
of the ordinary routine of business as may be. His domestic 
policy is essentially to take things quietly—he has a great 
faith in the doctrine that half a man’s work does itself, and 
that the other half is quite as well not done at all. If Mrs. 
Tomxtys would only leave him alone, our British bagman 
would be the easiest-going man of business in the country. 
The great plague of his life is, that Mrs. Tomxuys is always 
wanting him to do something ; and Tomxuns is essentially a 
complacent and squeezable bagman. If he had his own way, 
he would slap you on the back, and say, “ Holloa, old fellow! 
how are you?” But if he is hard put to it, he will be just 


as ready to take your money or your life. Nobody under. 
stands the turn of the market better than Tomxrs; and no 
one can adapt himself to it with a more jaunty facility. Fo, 
a good, audacious, lying puff, or for getting off a bad article 
to advantage, there are few travellers who can beat him, 
But it is not of Tomxtns’ domestic policy that we have to 
speak—it is proverbially dangerous to intérfere between g 
man and his wife. 

As we said before, our friend is very often abroad, partly 
on necessary business, but partly, perhaps, to escape from 
domestic tyranny; for, the moment he gets across the 
Channel, he speedily indemnifies himself for the meeknes 
which he is obliged to exercise at home. No sooner does he 
take farewell of British soil than Tomkins becomes ap 
altered man. He assumes a most singular language and 
behaviour, which he imagines to be suitable to the dignity of 
an Englishman abroad. It is difficult to describe the mixture 
of impudence and vulgarity which goes to the composition of 
Tomkrns’s idea of a free-born and independent Briton, 
Perhaps a cross between the true British tar at Astley’s and 
a new recruit of General WaALKER’s in Nicaragua would 
be the nearest approximation to this peculiar conception, 
Tomkrnys is for ever “shivering his timbers” at the smallest 
possible waiters, and demanding, with every variety of 
imprecation, what those &c. foreigners mean by treating 
the British flag with disrespect—a form of phrase by which 
TomKrns expresses his dissatisfaction with the polish of his 
boots in Estremadura, or his indignation at the impossibility 
of procuring bottled stout in Calabria. Indeed, Tomxms 
abroad always considers it his especial duty to support what 
he considers the dignity of the British name. This he does 
by expressing, with a Protestant clearness, his opinions on the 
abominations of Popery to the mild priest who happens to sit 
by him at the table d’hdte ; and he never misses an opportunity 
of engaging a French officer in a discussion on the battle of 
Waterloo. And so TomKINs goes swaggering all over Europe, 
saying the most disagreeable, and doing the most foolish things 
that a bagman can well do. Like a big, bright, noisy blue- 
bottle, he buzzes about, settling now on the nose of one man, 
then in the ear of another, and thinks that he is formidable, 
because he finds that he is unpleasant. He imagines that 
unpopularity is a proof of success—a theory which, if true, 
would undoubtedly stamp Tomxtns as the most successful 
traveller in the world. At home, if he wanted his shoes 
blacked, it would occur to him to request the Boots to take 
them in hand—abroad he kicks the gargon first (especially if 
he is a very small one), swears at him afterwards, and in the 
end asks him what he means by treating an Englishman in 
that way. The only thing which never enters into his head is 
to ask quietly for what he wants. If you were to point out 
to TomKrys the unreasonableness of his behaviour, he would 
tell you that “it is the only way to treat them d—d 
foreigneering chaps—it’s all nonsense to use them like 
Englishmen—they don’t understand it—you must take them 


up short, sir, and show them at once that a Briton don't stand 


no nonsense—knock them down, sir—believe me, I have seen 
a good deal of the Continent, it is the only way to deal 
with them foreigneers.” And so he goes about knocking 
over waiters, commissionnaires, and postillions, fussing 
and fidgeting, and making everybody uncomfortable 
Generally speaking, the people he goes among charge him 
in the bill for his behaviour, pocket his money, shrug theit 
shoulders, and keep out of his way. They say, “Mon Diet, 
que voulez vous ? c'est un Milord Anglais.” Occasionally, how- 
ever, when he does something more foolish than ordinary, he 
gets locked upfor the night—when he writes to the Times first, 
and to Lord PaLMErsTon afterwards, sleeps all night on a dirty 
sofa, and gets laughed at for his pains in the morning. +2 
puzzle is, what advantage TomKtns expects to derive from this 
behaviour. We have never remarked that his boots were 
bit brighter than those of anybody else, that he gets better 
served or quicker driven, or isin any way better off than if he 
behaved himself decently and quietly—on the contrary; 
everybody keeps as much as possible out of his way, and 
his bell ‘is never answered as soon as his neighbours 
It is not to be supposed, however, that Tomxixs 
equally rude and self-asserting towards all the world. e 
is particularly civil and courteous towards aides-de-camp, 
and would give his ears for an invitation to a ball at po 
Tuileries. He perfectly well knows when to be silent on — 
subject of Constitootional Government, and he 18 q@ 
ready to sink his Protestantism on the occasion of a great 
ceremony. If he should be admitted to an audience by 
Imperial Maszsry, he will admire the splendid works 
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mnunificent expenditure of a strong Government, and regret 
the stinginess of Parliament and the inefficiency of a popular 
Executive. On such occasions, you would hardly recognise, in 
the complacent and flattering bagman, the bold and bully- 
ing Briton of the table dhéte. But this is the foreign policy 
of TOMKINS. 

It is true that all Englishmen abroad do not think it 
necessary to behave like Tomkins. You meet (but they 
are perhaps the minority) English gentlemen who think that 
they are bound to respect themselves and their neighbours 
as much on one side of the Channel as on the other—who do 
not, simply because they are abroad, assume either the garb 
or the behaviour of ruffians. If they want anything, they 
ask for it quietly—if they find obstacles in their way, they 
insist firmly. They neither bluster nor swagger nor storm ; 
but they get along quite as quickly as the bagman, though 
much less noisily. As they do not wantonly insult 
persons with whom they have no concern, they are not 
themselves subjected to indignity. They never have to 
apply to our Ambassador to get them out of scrapes, because 
they don’t get into scrapes. They have quite as high an 
opinion of their own country, and of the value of its institu- 
tions, as Tomkins— possibly because they understand 
them much better—and if occasion requires, they are 
ready to uphold and defend them. They are good Pro- 
testants without insulting pious Catholics, and they value 
constitutional government without getting into brawls with 
the police. They never strike waiters because they are 
small, or fawn on great men in order to get cards for a 
ball. They don’t hold forth about a Free Press in a 
café, to impress the gargon; but they do not sink their 
attachment to liberty of opinion that they may be asked 
to the Tuileries. They respect their country and them- 
selves, and they have an invincible repugnance to ex- 
posing either the one or the other to contempt. They 
are treated, as they treat others, with consideration; and 
by dint of calm determination, they generally succeed in 
having their own way. Perhaps, on the whole, the British 
name commands as much respect in their persons as in 
that of Tomkins, though they never knock down a waiter 
or curse a postillion. This is the foreign policy of the 
English gentleman. We will only add that we hope that 
the purpose of our observations will not be misconstrued, 
and that remarks which are solely intended as a social sketch 
will not be suspected of any political application. 


THE PEELITES. 


) i Peelites constitute—perhaps we should rather say, 
constituted—a political section strong neither in numbers 
nor in popularity. In these respects, their position as politi- 
cians has never been an enviable one. All parties have been 
sufficiently ready to misconstrue their motives and decry 
their conduct. At the same time, the prominence which 
was accorded to them by the very animosity of their anta- 
gonists was such as might have gratified the most ambitious 
vanity; and if it be true that in politics there is nothing so 
fatal as neglect, the Peclites have certainly had no just 
ground of complaint, for Whigs, Radicals, Tories, and 
Palmerstonians alike have taken care that, whatever else 
might befall them, they should at least not be forgotten. 
The considerable position they have occupied, even in the 
estimation of their opponents, is no doubt due to their 

nal character and individual abilities. On the other 
and, the singular unpopularity of which they have for some 
time been the object, while partly owing to some very obvious 
faults which they have committed, has mainly grown, as 
it seems to us, out of that position of isolation in which they 
were placed by the force of circumstances rather than by 
their own choice. 

The name “ Peelite” dates from the year 1846. It repre- 
sented no particular form of opinion—nor was it the symbol 
of any peculiar political creed. The “ Manchester School” was 
fitly so called, because it had a certain set of doctrines which 
it professed and propagated. But the Peelites were never 
a school,” in that sense of the word; for, except in their 
adhesion to Free Trade, which they shared with the whole 

al party, we are not aware that they ever put forth 

any distinctive opinions as a badge of their sect. If they 
me a sect at all, it was the doing of others, not their 
is, were a band of exiles driven out from 
wn party, who naturally clung together in a strange 

land. Like the Mepict, banished they remained 
wloved by their ancient foes, while hated by their former 


friends. A great deal of all this was inevitable—part may, 
perhaps, be traceable to personal rivalries and unforgotten anti- 
pathies. To some people, the reunion and reconciliation of the 
entire Conservative party under its former leaders seemed 
the most plausible solution of a situation in which every- 
thing was brought to a dead lock by the feebleness of the 
Government of the day, and the incapacity of the Oppo- 
sition; but whatever may have been, at one period, the 
prospects of such a reunion, Lord Dery, with that curious 
infelicity which distinguishes his conduct as a party chief, 
took care to render it impossible. By refusing to abandon 
Protection when he found he could no longer maintain 
it, he excluded the only basis on which the followers of Sir 
Rosert Peet could have supported or joined the Govern- 
ment which he was called upon to form. It was in the same 
spirit that, in the elections of 1852, the Peelites became the 
special object of the hostility of the partisans of Lord Dersy’s 
Government. What course they might have been induced 
to take at that period, had an option been afforded to them, 
it is needless to discuss; for Lord Derpy saved them the 
trouble of exercising a choice, by declaring war to the knife 
against his former colleagues. 

We acquit the Peelites of having deliberately occupied 
a position of political Ishmaelism—a position naturally and 
justly odious if voluntarily selected or unnecessarily pro- 
longed. The conduct which they pursued in the formation 
of the Coalition Government in 1853 fully entitles them 
to be absolved from the charge of being impracticable 
politicians. That experiment, promising as it appeared at 
the outset, failed; but the causes of its failure do not 
belong to the ordinary domain of politics, and are assuredly 
not to be imputed to the Peelites. When Lord ABERDEEN 
and the Duke of Newcastie had been sacrificed to the 
popular impatience, and Lord Patmerston was summoned 
to the conduct of affairs, the Peelites acted with a proper 
and patriotic regard for the public interests, to the exclusion 
of personal feelings and predilections. Mr. Giapstoner, Sir 
James Granam, and Mr. Sipney Herperr, can hardly be 
supposed to have acquiesced in the justice of the sentence 
by which their former colleagues and friends had been con- 
demned ; but they nevertheless consented to share with Lord 
PALMERSTON the responsibilities of the new Administration. 
This course was one which involved considerable sacrifices, 
and if it had been persevered in, the country would, in the 
end, have done full justice to their motives. Unfortunately, 
however, as we think, for the nation—certainly, most dis- 
astrously for themselves—they resigned their offices almost 
as soon as they had entered the Government. The alleged, 
and, we believe, the bond fide ground of their retirement 
was the determination of the House of Commons to persist 
in the appointment of the Sebastopol Committee. They 
declared the existence of such a Committee to be incom- 
patible with the functions of the Executive—they saw 
many objections to it in theory, and predicted that its actual 
operation would either be highly dangerous or (as the re: 
sult proved) totally nugatory. Constitutionally and theo- 
retically, they were irrefragably right—politically and prac- 
tically, they were lamentably wrong. The war was raging— 
the public insisted on a Parliamentary inquiry into the 
losses and sufferings of our army—yet it was necessary that 
the country should have a Government. Lord PALMERSTON 
had stated, just as strongly as the Peelites, all the objections 
to the Committee ; but we think he took the wiser course when 
he submitted to an imperious necessity, and determined to 
yield to the popular outcry. The exigencies of the occasion 
would have justified even greater sacrifices, It is clear now 
that the Committee turned out to be much less mischievous 
than the Peelites, or perhaps Lord Patmerston, had feared— 
but only because it proved an absolute sham. As they had 
foreseen, it did no good whatever ; but it could scarcely have 
been anticipated that it would do so little harm. The event 
justified their practical objections to a proceeding which 
could only be dangerous or abortive, and their constitutional 
objections needed no justification ; but it was, nevertheless, 
under the circumstances, unwise to insist on them at the risk 
of leaving the country without an efficient Government. 

The resignation of the Peelites at the period referred to 
was, beyond all doubt, a sincere and conscientious act, but 
it was a grave error of jydgment, and one for which they 
have paid a severe penalty in the loss of popular confidence. 
Say what they might, the course which they then tovk 
exposed them to the imputation of being half-hearted in 
the war. ‘The charge was unquestionably unfounded, though 
Mr. GuiapsTone, with an imprudence which so frequently 
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mars the effect of his brilliant abilities, gave some colour to 
the suspicion. The result was, however, that they were cast 
anew into th» position of isolation from which they had 
so recently emerged, and again incurred the unpopularity 
which belongs to such a situation. They were accused of 
seeking to make all Government impossible—though it is 
hardly fair to condemn any body of politicians for refusing to 
join an Opposition with which they do not sympathize, 
merely because they also decline to support a Government of 
which they do not approve. 

Recent events have clearly proved that England prefers 
either Jacob or Esau to Ishmael. The Peelites are not at 
present in a legitimate position. Their abilities will always 
command admiration, but much more than ability is needed 
to confer authority. The science of warfare is not more 
changed than that of politices—Bayarp or Ricnarp Caur 
pe Lion would now-a-days have but a poor chance either 
in the field or in the House of Commons. Whatever 
may have been the case in old days, Harry Wynp’s method 
of fighting answers very ill in our times. We have seen, 
with great regret, the course which Mr. GuapsTone has pur- 
sued in the recent contest in Flintshire, where he very 
gratuitously flung himself into a local party struggle in 
which suecess would have been no adequate justification for 
the inevitable sacrifice of personal dignity and public in- 
fluence. His efforts seem to have tended as little to the 
promotion of the object which they were intended to serve 
as to the advantage and reputation of Mr. Guapstone him- 
self; and we trust that in future he will reserve himself for 
a sphere of action more worthy of the commanding abilities 
and high position of the member for the University of Oxford 
than the hustings of a little Welsh county. 

We have endeavoured, in this brief review of the recent 
career of an eminent section of politicians, to distinguish 
between that portion of their admitted unpopularity which 
may be regarded as the inevitable result of circumstances, and 
of prejudices which those circumstances were calculated to en- 
gender, and that portion of it which seems to be due to causes 
of their own creation, and to errors of judgment for which they 
are directly responsible. There has never been a time, since 
the death of Sir Ropert Peet, when their influence had de- 
clined so low as at the present moment. Nevertheless, with 
wbilities which leave them now no rivals in the House of Com- 
mons, it depends on themselves alone to retrieve a position 
in which their talents may be exercised with credit to them- 
selves and advantage to the country. They have done much 
to unmake their own reputations ; but we do them the justice 
of believing that they have enough of good sense and public 
spirit to reassert the position and influence to which they 
are entitled. 


MAY DAY AT MANCHESTER. 
= is taking that step which is the plea- 


sant characteristic, the natural complement, and the 
Corinthian capital of most fortunes won in commerce. — It is 
asymptomatic phase of commercial opulence to adopt, at a 
certain stage in its career, the patronage of art. The trading 
mind fulls into it naturally; and it is with communities as 
with individuals. Perhaps the majority of the patrons of 
living art are to be found among the mercantile millionaires 
—and this not only because they have money to spare, 
but for other reasons. It is the natural reaction of mind 
sated with mere material successes to fall into the luxury of 
works of art and objects of virtu ; and Manchester has attained 
that stage of opulence in which the art patron grows naturally 
out of the successful manufacturer. The homes of trade 
have been often connected with this devotion to art. 
Corinth was at once the metropolis of commerce and of the 
more elegant and refined creations of sculpture and painting ; 
and so was Florence. The great Flemish schools synchronized 
with the development of Flemish commercial wealth, just as 
our colossal railway contractors and Manchester manufacturers 
are the largest purchasers from existing British studios. 

Nor is it of much consequence that this taste for art exists 
very often unaccompanied by a classic appreciation. If it be 
said that pictures or statues are purchased merely as costly 
furniture, or that Manchester opens its exhibition of Art 
Treasures as a sign of opulence and a proof of trading success, 
we caré not either to establish or to confute the imputation. 
Motive, in what is called encouragement of art, will not 
always bear severe scrutiny. But the point is of little 
moment. We believe that in Manchester there is as real 
an appreciation of the arts which decorate life as in any 


— 
extant seat of civilization. The attempts of its citizens to 
improve the town—their struggles in the education question 
—their recent success in abandoning the traditions of that 
ascetic school of political economy which is supposed to look 
with small favour on other than ponderable profits—the 
keenness with which they sought an elevation in the ciyie 
hierarchy, and the relish with which Manchester salute 
itself a City—its stately warehouses and sumptuous villas— 
all these things are converging proofs of the attainment of 
that point in social progress at which art culture becomes a 
natural token of intellectual repose and dignified opulence, 
In the parallel mind of America, the tradesman class 
except in the purchase of libraries, scarcely emerged from 
its material tastes. 

The Exhibition of Art Treasures to be opened at Man. 
chester a fortnight hence, will present a pleasant counter. 
attraction to the claims of politics and (so-called) religion 
which London will prefer in the month of May. From 
the strife of tongues it will be a relief to retire to mor 
edifying communings with the beautiful and the everlasting: 
and we may be thankful for the public spirit and private 
munificence which will have gathered together a collection 
unrivalled since the great Congress of Art Treasures at 
Paris, more than forty years ago. The contrast presented 
by the moral aspect of the Louvre in 1814, and of the Man- 
chester Museum in 1857, is palpable enough. War, rapine, 
and violence were the evil angels which assembled the one 
great collection—England at Manchester will only behold 
the accumulated triumphs of long centuries of peace and 
industry. The two standing moral characteristics of England 
will here be curiously illustrated. The heirlooms of our 
old families, and the gradual acquirements of four cen- 
turies of noble houses, on the one hand, and on the other, 
the ungrudging expenditure of our nowveaua riches and 
of commercial success—these two social distinctions among 
civilized nations-—will show what the conservative and 
what the active spirit of the country can achieve. The 
baronial halls, the collegiate institutions, the corporate 
wealth, and the individual taste of the connoisseur and patron 
will meet together, and will illustrate each other, as well as 
the land which delights to honour them equally. Ou 
money and our taste will be alike exemplified ; and the 
vast aggregate will be due to a certain resolute but 
creditable pertinacity of purpose—an unshrinking eager- 
ness that is not troubled with too many punctilios and 
refinements—which is characteristic enough of Manchester 
itself. Not that, except in the vastness of the collection, 
the exhibition will show any marked originality. We all 
remember the displays of medieval works of art con- 
tributed a few years ago by distinguished collectors; and 
as ‘regards pictures, the annual exhibitions of the great 
masters, lent from private galleries to the British Insti- 
tution, have set the Manchester precedent. What will 
distinguish the Manchester exhibition and constitute its real. 
value as a didactic instrument, will be the classification. 
Here we can at present only hope for the best. All clas 
sification can be but an approximation to perfection; and we 
suppose that, as in all such cases, the Manchester scheme 
will, under this aspect, be both a success and failure. 

So far as we can understand what is already published 
about the principles of arrangement adopted, the classifica- 
tion will not be homogeneous or exhaustive. It is pr 
impossible that it should be so, There will be—we are speak- 
ing of the pictures only—an historical, a chronological, and 
a scientific division, so as to illustrate periods of national or 
literary history, schools of art, and contemporaneous artists 
It is obvious that to attempt these results simultaneously 
must leave each head of division incomplete. Perhaps 4 
single principle, such as that of pure chronology, would have 
told best on the progressive history of art. It is with pictures 
as with books—you cannot arrange them both according t 
subjects and according to authors. The scientific and the 
material classification must clash. We are told that Man- 
chester will present portrait galleries and galleries of schools. 
If so, the result, of course, will be that, to study TrTlAN 
in his entirety, we must go backwards and forwards from his 
portraits to his historical pictures. Or, again, if the object 
is to know how seventeenth-century art was working 
throughout Europe at a given time, we must range thro 
the separate schools of Spain, Italy, and Germany. Or if the 
historical formalism of dividing pictures according to schools 
—the Venetian, the Bolognese, &c.—is adhered to, W° 
must put up with the incongruous juxtaposition of 
seape and history, religious and erotic, and devotio 
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genre subjects huddled together. Not that we intend to 
by anticipation an unfavourable judgment upon the 
classification adopted. Any classification would be, under 
some aspect or other, unsatisfactory; and there can be no 
classification but will have a distinct value. That which aims 
at the least, will probably be open to the fewest substantial 
objections. 
In the distribution of minor works of art—enamels, metal 
work, ivories, glass, and jewellery—nothing like completeness 
or exactness of division can be expected. We can conceive no 
circumstances under which such an exhibition can be other 
than chaotic—especially when, not without reason, many of the 
contributors require that individual collections shall be kept 
together. We never yet saw the Museum—the Hotel de 
Clugny, or Soltikoff, Soulages, or Bernal—which was not a 
distraction to the earnest student. Medieval, Renaissance, 
and rococo must be huddled together ; and if we get anything 
better than an exaggerated and glorious Wardour-street or 
Bond-street style, we shall be most agreeably surprised. 
We are by no means sure that, as regards the real interests of 
art and the growth of sound taste, these monster exhibitions 
are of great value. They ought, as at Marlborough House, 
to be accompanied with catalogues, to teach us what to avoid 
as well as what to admire. At Manchester, it is impossible 
to expect a critical catalogue of this sort ; but it is only right 
to remember that among flowers there are many poisonous 
as well as healthful ones. The uneducated taste is as likely 
to be misled as to be taught at Manchester ; and doubtless 
there is not a monstrosity, or a solecism, or a falsity in art, 
any more than a beauty or a truth, which will not, in this 
vast gathering, receive its edifying illustration. Only the 
highest minds can be trusted with the unfettered range of a 
great library; and it is a question whether the general taste 
of France has most reason to view with regret or with 
gratitude such a collection as at the present moment 
enriches the Louvre. What we mean may be made more 
intelligible by recalling the effect on the mind of reading 
through such books as Kucier or WaaGEN. The saying 
about the completeness of the homo unius libri illustrates 
the necessity of protesting, be it in letters or in art, against 
an indiscriminate and sensual study—which indeed is no 
study—of all that has ever been written or painted. 


THE ASSIZES. 


_ eases tried in the Crown Courts at the Assizes appear to 
us to deserve a more careful consideration than they usually 
meet with, for they not only furnish a commentary on the state 
of public morals, but throw a curious light on the peculiarities of 
some very important branches of the law. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the late Assizes has 
been the great number of desperate offences against the person, 
distributed over almost the whole country, aud committed, for 
the most part, by persons not belonging to the class of 
professional criminals. Some weeks ago, we directed special 
attention to one of these cases, which was tried at Bedford, and 
Which involved the most hideous combination of suspected murder, 
adultery, and the administration of drugs for an infamous purpose ; 
but though that case was probably unequalled in foulness, it by 
20 means stands alone in its atrocity. A recent trial at Taunton 
brought to light one of the most frightful assassinations that we 
ever remember to have read of. Two men passed the afternoon 

inking together. One of them saw the other put five sove- 
Teigns into his purse. With no other temptation whatever, he 
immediately resolved, not only to rob but to murder him. He 
secordingly contrived to be left alone in a cart with the poor 

ken wretch, and, not content with robbing him, cut his throat 

om ear to ear with the most determined ferocity. The man who 
this was described as a gentleman's servant; and it appears 

he was well off for a man in his class of life, as he had saved 
money enough to advance his father 50/. shortly before, for 
purpose of completing the purchase of some land. There 
Were several curious circumstances about this case. As far as 
4 necessarily compressed newspaper report enables us to judge, 
th yy discharged their duty in a manner which entirely satisfied 

e Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; and we do not 
gag im any degree to impugn the justice of their verdict, 
f ’. cannot suppress a feeling of regret at the circumstance 
por € most important evidence in the case should have been of 
= ‘7 nature that they could hardly form an independent judg- 
aan “ its value. A knife was found in the prisoner’s pocket, 
ecg with blood; and Mr. Herapath, the well-known chemist, 
ane that the blood was probably human blood, and that it 
pe certainly not that of an ox, a pig, or a sheep. He also 

re that certain minute scales found in it—which could, of 
“ourse, only be detected by a powerful microscope—had formed 


dhe € mucous membrane of a human throat, and that certain 
inife adhering to the blade were cotton, proving that the 


Herapath was the only scientific witness, and had everything 
his own way. We do not mean to throw any doubt on the accu- 
racy of his statements. They may have been perfectly true, but 
the jury could not possibly judge of their truth in the absence of 
all other skilled evidence. When we remember what a conflict 
of testimony there was in Palmer’s case, we cannot help a 
an ugly doubt whether, if Nation had had a similar command o 
money, he might not have contradicted Mr. Herapath; and this 
brings us back to a reflection which we have frequently had 
occasion to make, that though English criminal law is 

calculated to do complete justice where the circumstances of the 
accused person enable him to use all permissible means of defenee, 
it is not quite so perfect where he is too poor to do so. 

One or two cases during the late Assizes have afforded addi- 
tional illustrations of the disposition of juries to wrest the 
law in order to avoid a capital conviction, and of the facilities 
which the vagueness of the distinction between murder and 
manslaughter affords them for doing so. They seem to 
think that, unless death is caused by some one well-marked 
dramatic act, the person causing it is not guilty of murder; and 
they shrink from convicting persons of that crime who caute 
death by repeated acts of cruelty, with the express intention of 
killing. Such crimes—perpetrated as they frequently are on chil- 
dren or servants of tender age—appear to us to be the very worst 
and most dangerous kind of murders, for they not only im 
dreadful malignity of disposition, but affect a peculiarly helpless 
and unprotected class. On the rst April, one Elizabeth Crane 
was tried at Monmouth, before Mr. Justice Willes, for the murder 
of her illegitimate child, who was ten years old. She constantly 
expressed a wish that he was dead, and an intention to be the 
death of him. She beat him with a strap armed with a my A 
buckle, and systematically deprived him of food, so that 
always throve in her absence, and always grew ill on her return. 
The Judge very justly expressed his conviction that this was 
murder or nothing; but he told the jury that, if they thought 
that the food was withheld merely from neglect, and not from 
malice, they might convict the prisoner of manslaughter. They 
did so, and she was transported for life. This case seems 
to us to have been plain enough, both in fact and in law; 
but it must not be forgotten that questions of great delicacy do 
arise on this subject, and that it is extremely difficult to solve 
them whilst the law is in its present unsatisfactory state. 

One Robert Beecroft, the captain of a ship trading between 
Scotland and the West Indies, was tried at Bodmin on the 
26th March, before Mr. Justice Williams, for the murder of 
James Burns. He flogged him repeatedly with a rope’s end in 
the most cruel manner, and there was strong evidence to show 
that he either pushed or kicked him down the cabin stairs—a 
height of nine feet. He certainly fell down them headforemost, 
and struck his head against a bulkhead at the bottom. There 
was no surgeon on board apparently, and no medical evidence 
as to the cause of death. The boy had been unwell independently 
of the captain’s brutality, and it was suggested that he had died of 
scurvy. The Judge directed the jury to convict the prisoner if 
they thought his conduct had shortened the boy’s life by a single 
hour. This might be very good law, but it was hardly possible 
that any jury could act upon it, for it would seem to imply that, 
if a man unlawfully and malignantly boxed the ears of a boy who 
had a heart complaint, he would be guilty of murder. The j 
took this view, and acquitted the prisoner altogether. It is de- 

lorable that such horrible brutality should escape all punishment 
ma the law has not got an exact niche in which it can be 
properly classified. 
A case tried at Chester, on the 2nd inst., illustrated a still 

eater legal anomaly. A man named Smith was tried before 

fon Watson for murder, having stabbed a policeman. Smith 
was excited by drink, though not absolutely drunk, and had been 
making a noise at the door of a house. The owner refused to 
give him in charge, and the policeman said to him, ‘‘ Go home, 
like a good lad,” and afterwards asked his name, which the pri- 
soner refused to give. The policeman laid his hand on hi 
collar, and the prisoner immediately stabbed him mortally. 
was held that the question whether this was murder or man- 
slaughter turned on the further question whether the policeman 
collared the prisoner in the execution of his duty; and this 
depended on the construction of the words “ disorderly “ and 
“breach of the peace” in the Birkenhead Improvement Act. 
It is surely a great evil that questions of such importance 
hinge on matters quite irrelevant to the moral aspect of the case. 
The definition of murder is so wide, and embraces such insig- 
nificant offences, that it is never fairly applied; and thence arise 
endless confusion and contradiction in the inistration of thi 
most important branch of the law. 
In another class of cases which have been, unhappily, common 
during the past Assizes, we think that the Judges and the tone 
of public feeling are to blame rather than the law. No less 
than five cases of attempts to murder have been reported within 
the last few weeks, some of which were of the most aggravated 
kind that can possibly be imagined. These cases exposed the 
persons convicted to capital punishment, and we think that, im 
some of them, it was mere weakness not to inflict it. A conviet 
at Portsea stabbed one of the warders in the neck. Both before 
and after the crime, and in his address to the jury, he declared, 
in the most vehement way, that his intention was to kill the 


must have passed through 


a cotton handkerchief, Mr. 


man. He boasted that he had made a similar attempt at Gib, 
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raltar, and said that he would murder the man still. A 
reater crime it is impossible to imagine, and yet it escaped, 
terally, with perfect impunity. The prisoner was already under 
sentence of transportation for life; and for the new offence, sen- 
tence of death was “recorded.” The effect of this was merely 
to change the technical name of the sentence. If this precedent 
is followed, it will entirely deprive prison officers of the protec- 
tion of the law. A case of a similar kind occurred at Leicester. 
A policeman attempted to arrest one Bromley on suspicion of a 
robbery—a suspicion probably well founded, inasmuch as he had 
the stolen goods in his possession. Bromley resisted desperately, 
and at last drew a pistol and fired it at the policeman. The 
ball was only prevented from killing him by the ornaments 
on his collar. The man was indicted for shooting with intent to 
murder, to do grievous bodily harm, and to resist his lawful 
apprehension. Lord Campbell told the jury that they need only 
direct their attention to the third count, and on that a convic- 
tion was taken, and the prisoner was transported for fourteen 
years. The punishment, p seme severe, seems to us to have been 
inadequate, for the prisoner did all he could to murder the 
liceman, and was only prevented by a circumstance over which 
e had no control. A somewhat analogous case occurred at 
York, where a man sent his brother a bottle of wine poisoned 
with fp acid. In this instance, some doubt might have 
been felt as to the evidence, for the case rested on testimony not 
altogether free from suspicion; but assuming the verdict to be 
a true one, the man was, morally speaking, a murderer of the most 
atrocious kind. 

We would not be understood to be the advocates of capital 
punishment in all cases of attempts to commit murder. In a 
great number of instances, the intention is hardly formed enough 
to implicate the prisoner in the full guilt of assassination. Thus, 
in a horrible case which was tried at Warwick before Mr. Justice 
Wightman, the prisoner—a servant girl—beat her mistress in 
the most frightful manner, using by turns the weight of the 
door, the poker, and the shovel, trying to strangle her, and 
declaring her intention “ to have all her lives, though she had as 
many as a cat.” But though her intention no doubt was—at 
least during some part of the struggle, which lasted for more 
than two hours—to commit murder, she might have used weapons 
of a more obviously deadly nature if she had been so inclined ; 
and we think that the principle ought to be, that the natural 
reluctance to make use of deadly weapons should be encouraged 
by inflicting capital punishment only in cases where the means 
used by the prisoner for the destruction of life are very palpable, 
and are used unrelentingly, and to the utmost of his power. 
We doubt, however, whether it was a wise clemency to spare 
the life of one at least of the burglars who broke into the house 
of the brewer near Sheffield, and who would certainly have 
taken his life if it had not been for the heroic courage of his wife. 
Professional ruffians are just the people upon whom the terror 
of severe punishment has most effect, and who are most likely 
to know what crimes involve it. A man who commits a single 
murder is often hurried into it by passions over which the dread 
of punishment has but little power; but a man whose trade it 
is to plunder would hesitate to offer personal violence to his 
victims, if he knew that his doing so would be very likely to 
make the difference between transportation and hanging. What- 
ever may be thought of the propriety of inflicting capital punish- 
ment for such crimes, there can be no doubt as to the expediency 
of abolishing the absurd form of “ recording” sentence of death. 
It is only another way of sentencing a man to transportation for 
life; and it makes the administration of justice pro tanto ridiculous. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON HOMER. 


7 Oxford Essays for 1857 commence with a treatise 
which, on account alike of its writer and of its subject, 
demands and will obtain unusual attention. An essay by Mr. 
Gladstone, with his name attuched—even were it upon the Sugar 
Duties or the Chinese War—would be certain to provoke stud 
and discussion. But when we find ourselves hurried, under his 
familiar guidance, back into the world’s infancy, and placed at the 
cradle of the Iliad and the Odyssey, we can simply rub our eyes 
in astonishment, and murmur, with Prince George of Denmark, 
Est il possible? Not only is it possible, however, but « fact— 
and not only a fact, but the 4 to another fact, more bulky, if 
not more surprising. Mr. Gladstone has published an Essay on 
Homer ; but he has merely published that Essay to announce to 
the world that he has in preparation a book upon the same theme 
—a book, as far as we can judge from the indications offered, 
intended to exhaust its subject. The Essay accordingly partakes 
of the introductory and fragmentary character which we might 
anticipate from a production sent out as the forerunner of 
something greater. It commences with a remonstrance against 
the want of attention hitherto shown towards the study of 
Homer at Oxford, and diverges into a critical dissertation upon 
the purity of the received text. 

No doubt, in thus grasping at an early o portunity to give 
expression to the thoughts which were working in his fervid 
mind, Mr. Gladstone has acted consistently with his own 
somewhat Homeric strength of character—still we are con- 
strained to regard the method he has chosen to proclaim his 
views as rather a mistake. Weare far from intending to say that 
the views themselves are mistaken. On the contrary, we have 
considerable sympathy with the general tone of the treatise, and 


with its principal positions, such as the comparative purity o 
ut with such views to unfold, 
antecedent reputation in very different pursuits to invite ruthlegg 
criticism from every quarter, Mr. Gladstone would, we thi 
have best consulted, not merely his personal fame, but the su, 

of his propaganda, by abstaining from the publication of hj, 
Homeric “ factum ”’ till it had grown up strong in the thews 
sinews of mature life. The fresh adolescence of a prefatory 

no doubt appeals to the kindness of well-disposed critics ; byt 
it no less apes the impudence of all who have, in varioy 
ways, run foul of Mr. Gladstone’s outspeaking earnestness, 1 
borrow a simile from a quarter where Mr. Gladstone would hy 
most willing to admit its cogency, the statesman writer o 
rather to ies himself upon the constancy of much-endur; 
Odysseus, than upon the fiery speed of Pelides. If he thought 
it advisable to say something of Homer in the Oxford Essays, 
he had better have recast himself altogether in a classi 
mould, and given us that of which (at ali events since the 
days of Jeremy Taylor and Clarendon) English literature hay 
hardly beheld a tolerable example—viz., a set “ Encomium” 
of Homer, after the style of The Rhetors of the Pnyx. Such 
a production would have had the charm of novelty, and a logical 
consistency hardly possessed by the skeleton production before ws, 
Again, a specific comparison, such as was instituted in the last 
Quarterly, between Homer, Virgil, and Tasso, would have afforded 
a sufficient breadth of subject for an article in a Review, such asap 
Oxford Essay is. We do not of course pretend ignorance as to 
the authorship of that comparison, when the whole world has 
agreed upon one person, and has not been contradicted ; and we 
have accordingly the less scruple in inviting Mr. Gladstone's con. 
sideration of the different methods of treating Homer in the two 
Essays. Indeed, little as he is himself probably aware of the 
fact, the Oxford writer seems oppressed by the straitness of the 
limits within which he is compelled to crib a theme so vast and 
multiplied as the stereoscope, not only of Homer the abstraction, 
but of Homer at Oxford, of Homer in the literary world, and 
Homer in the critic’s study. His diction—grave and serious 
always—becomes involved, and even scholastic and inverted, 
The sentences seem to labour for expansion, and the paragraphs 
to rebel against the lowering shade of the inevitable editor, with 
his bundle of competing essays. ' 

That it should be so is no blame to Mr. Gladstone. It is not 
within the compass of authorship to include in fifty-six pages the 
sum total of that ancient problem—the measurement of the man 
who gave body to that most minute yet universal fact of unin. 
pa history, the sack, in twilight ages, of a town in ob- 
scure Mysia. It is no such light task to estimate, truly and 
worthily, the teller of that tale of Troy divine, which has, by the 
misfortune of one Asiatic fortress, yielded the chiefest theme of 
history and fable, of philosophy and poetry, of eye 
and national pride to every age—passing athwart the art 
intellect of Greece, mastering and bending to its strong will— 

Romanos rerum dominos, gentemque togatam— 
surviving the revolution of Calvary, reassuming its sway in Gotbie 
medieval Europe, commingling its wild tradition with the origin 
of British power, in the fond belief that— 


Noble Britons spronge of Trojans bolde, 
And Troynovant was built of olde Troy’s ashes colde— 


and destined, we assert, to endure till the consummation of finite 
time. 


In one respect, indeed, Mr. Gladstone has unnecessarily placed . 


himself at a disadvantage. He seems to have worked himself 
to the fixed idea that Homer's fame is absolutely deprecia’ 
among us. Now we cannot admit this. No doubt, like all 
writers whose renown is sound and whose spirit is pure, Homer 
stands at a disadvantage with the million in a hustling and 
bustling, fribbling and fibbing age. No doubt the purchasers of 
the quarter-hundred editions of Tupper'’s Proverbial Philosophy 
have but scanty inclination to fathom the Iliad and the 
Odyssey ; yet Homer enjoys, unquestioned, that one reputation 
compared with which no other uninspired writer fills the second, 
nor yet the third place—the fame, for three thousand years, 2 
every civilized land, of the first of poets, and the love of all deep 
thinkers and true hearts. Dante and Shakspeare are, to & 
certain extent—it is their misfortune, not their fault—eitizens 
of a nationality. Other countries than their own praise them 
with a feeling of condescension. Homer alone is the elder 
brother of every reader. Even if the world lasts long enough, 
and if Anglo-Saxondom prevails enough to give Shakspeare an 
antiquity and catholicity equal to that now enjoyed by Homer, 
still the latter cannot be dethroned from his chronological 
advantage of twenty-five hundred years. 

On the whole, we cannot bring ourselves to view the Essay 
before us in any other light than as a prelude to the forthcoming 
volume, and we therefore abstain from any particular exa 
mination of its contents. The positions which it lays down 
will, we take for granted, be developed at greater length an 
with more elaboration in Mr. Gladstone’s promised treatise. 
will be time enough accordingly to test their cogency when | 
come before us sustained by the apparatus of illustration whi 
is doubtless being built up in its pages. On a single point only 
we must be alloweda word. One great and remarkable omission 
forces itself upon our attention—viz., that while Mr. Gladstone 
takes occasion to compare Homer with the Greek tragic nd 
and shows each of them, one after the other, to be wanting bY 
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side of the atriarch, he agree to match him with the fourth, 
and, if not he greatest, < to the greatest, of the extant dra- 
matic poets—the one who, however far apart, still approached the 
nearest to Homer himself in his copiousness and geniality, in his 
jnowledge of men and things, his deep policy, his acuteness, and 
his fancy —whose language, like that of his predecessor, was full yet 
not redundant, and his rhythm surprising no less by its —s 
than its melody. We mean Aristophanes—the writer of a 
others in whom grossness, however palpable, is only on the 
surface, and is redeemed by high and grave intentions under- 
lying the baser superstructure. 

For this omission there is the less excuse, because Aristophanes 
had himself preceded Mr. Gladstone in giving honour to the 
Prince of Song in those jubilant lines of the Frogs, which we 
may be forgiven for attempting to present to our readers in a 
literal translation—preserving, as far as the difference of language 
admits, the lengthy bounding anapestic metre of their original :— 
Behold, how the world’s benefactors are found from the first in the greatest 


of poets! 
Old Oetheus unfolded to us the rites of the Gods, and not to do murder; 
‘Museus the healing of ills, and the lore of the soothsayer ; Hesiod the tillage 
Of earth, the seasons of crops, and the work of the plough; but Homer the 


Whence earned he his honour and glory supreme, but from this, that his 
lessons were noble— 

The tactics of troops, the virtues of war, the arming of men ? 

We trust that, in the magnum opus, this oversight will be 
remedied ; for a treatise on Homer, without a chapter on Homer 
and Aristophanes, would be a defective publication. Perhaps 
Mr. Gladstone considered that, in the prefatory Essay, he was 
only called on to match Homer with those dramatists who have 
recalled to life Homeric heroes; but such a distinction would 
hardly have been adequate to the exalted character in which he 
presents his subject—that of the universal philosopher. 

In conclusion, we have but to say to Mr. Gladstone :—You 
have announced your book, and it is altogether too late for 
second thoughts. Go on, then, and prosper. You have under- 
taken, above all other men, periculose plenum opus alee—the 
marrying your fame to all days, not with the finance, nor yet 
with the foreign policy of the world’s greatest nation, but with the 
vindication of the oldest, most cloud-veiled name in history— 
the weird poet without father or mother, or determinate birth- 
place—the one man whose biography is his book, whose per- 
sonality is the character of his heroes, whose identity is the chi- 
valry of Achilles and the wisdom of Odysseus, whose subject- 
matter is the inscrutable problem of Troy-town. If you fail in 
this—for fail you may—you will have emperilled a noble poli- 
tical, a noble ethical reputation. If you succeed, you will have 
achieved a crown unique among the victories of literature—you 
will have shown that it was reserved for an English statesman, 
in the world’s senescence, to have first copied out in fair and 
durable characters the thrilling epitaph— 


&vOade iépny Kepadny xara 
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THE SUFFOLK-STREET AND PORTLAND GALLERY 
EXHIBITIONS. 


Ye great event of the artistic year—the opening of the 
Royal Academy—is rapidly approaching. A short month 
hence, the semi-national exhibition in Trafalgar-square will 
monopolize—or, at least, would monopolize in any year but that 
of the Manchester Exhibition—the attention of artists, art-patrons, 
and art-critics. The present time seems, therefore, peculiarly 
suitable for a peep into those comparatively odeied retreats, 
the Suffolk-street Gallery and the National Institution. Although 
the general standard of excellence in these minor exhibitions 
is far below that of the Royal Academy, yet the works they 
contain indicate the tendency of the English school, and therefore 
deserve a short notice. 

We begin with the senior society of Suffolk-street. Amongst 
the figure-subjects, Mr. T. Roberts’s “Sick Boy” (No. 86) 
may be selected as a most charming specimen of a species 

domestic art which will always flourish in this country. 

subject is truthfully and poetically treated, the drawing 
faultless, and the colour extremely natural without effort. 

- Roberts is evidently fully competent not only to do justice 
to this sort of subject, but to select at once from Nature, with- 
out viewing her through the medium of Mr. Dickens’s novels. 
Nos. 206, “ Beg, sir,” and 484, “Caught by the Tide,” by E. 
J.Cobbett, are both very pretty pictures ; but, unlike Mr. T. 
Roberts, the artist has cunguately sacrificed truth of expression 
to prettiness. This fault is particularly striking in “‘ Caught by 
the Tide.” The incident explains itself from the isolated and 
Perilous position in which the children are placed, but their faces 
xpress nothing. Nothing even has been attempted by the 
artist. This gross pandering to the modern taste for what are 
called pleasing pictures (where every vestige of truth and power 
Me etl eradicated) is quite unworthy of an artist of 

- Cobbett’s skill and talent. 

; aame careful and characteristic studies of Italian women and 
dren, by Mr. E. Eagles, stand out in favourable contrast to 
commonplace and frippery by which they are surrounded. 
hailey’ Salter’s picture of “Othello’s Lament” (No. 187), 
enges remark, not only from the position it occupies in the 
ery, but from the price the artist has set upon it. This 


r. 


picture belongs to that class of works, happily now almost extinct, 
which provoked a reaction some years ago. Weak, slovenly, 
tricky, and meretricious, such pictures would make us hail with 
gratitude Pre-Raphaelitism in its crudest form. Asif to heighten 
the ludicrous contrast between the genius of Shakspeare and that 
of his illustrator, Emilia’s burning and bitter taunts are quoted 
in the catalogue. We fear we must be equally severe upon Mr. 
Swinton’s productions. It is difficult to conceive anything worse 
in drawing, worse in colour, or worse in expression than his 
sketch of a Venetian (299). 

Mr. Hurlston, the President of the Society, contributes a 
number of pictures. Without classing him with the two last- 
named artists, it must be confessed that what may be termed 
post-Raphaelitism is very conspicuous in his works. His prin- 
cipal picture, ‘‘ The Son of Louis the XVI. under the tutelage of 
Simon,” is very suggestive ; but the coarse and careless painting 
of the draperies and accessories mars the general effect. Onthe 
whole, minute observation and careful finish are not conspicuous 
on the walls of this exhibition. A few Pre-Raphaelite pictures 
crop out here and there; but the Suffolk-street figure painters 
generally go in for the bold careless sketchy style. The art of 
landscape painting is decidedly improving. The improvement is 
no doubt in great measure attributable to photography. A 
mage round the walls of this exhibition will confirm the fact. 

Vos. 122, 140, 408, 478, 479, and many other landscapes are 
enuine imitations of nature—effective without mannerism, and 
ighly finished without triviality. 

t us now turn our steps towards the Portland Gallery, and 
see whether the contents of this exhibition can excuse the rather 
bombastic fallacy of its name. The ‘ National Institution” was 
established some ten years ago by a small number of artists, who, 
feeling deeply the injustice so often perpetrated at the then 
existing exhibitions, thought to obviate the iniquity of hangi ng 
committees by making each exhibitor pay for the portion of w 
occupied by his pictures. The theory was a good one, and the 
originators have behaved handsomely on more than one occasion 
to poor artists who were unable to pay the rent of their three or 
four feet of wall. In practice, however, nothing can stand against 
the giant monopoly of Trafalgar-square ; and the impossibility to 
compete with the Academy becomes greater every year. The 
annual loss of old and useless, or worse than useless members, 
and the corresponding infusion of new strength, gives them, as a 
body, greater and greater power. Like a gigantic railway, against 
which cheap coaches and steamers contend in vain, the Academy 
is all-powerful ; but, as in the case of the railway, it is the duty 
of the public to see that all classes of passengers are accommo- 
dated—that first-class passengers are not thrust into third-class 
carriages, and that third-class customers are not told to walk, or 
to wait till the next train. 

The only figure pictures deserving of attention in the Exhi- 
bition of the National Institution are Lander’s (132) ‘‘ Meg Merri- 
lies and the Dying Smuggler,” and (286) the “ Death of Arthur.” 
A very little more precision and refinement of drawing would 
make Mr. Lander a great artist—he has taste, feeling, and 
originality. With the “Meg Merrilies” very little fault can 
be found; but Mr. Lander’s version of the “‘ Death of Arthur” 
does not at all do justice to Shakspeare. He has painted with 
skill and ‘effect two picturesque figures, but they have not 
the remotest affinity to the impetuous Faulconbridge and the 
humane Hubert. Without the catalogue, this picture would 
deserve great praise, but the explanatory quotation exposes it 
to the serious charge of not representing what was intended. 
Mr. 8S. Marks exhibits three pictures, all single figures. (299) 
“Christopher Sly” is not without a certain degree of grim 
Holbeinesque humour—it is carefully studied, but hard and dry. 
If Mr. Parker would condescend to paint the human face from 
nature, as he does his game, fish, and boats, his pictures would 
be greatly improved. ‘There is something supremely ludicrous 
in the idea of substituting wax dolls’ faces for the weather- 
beaten features of sailors and poachers. Mr. Cowie’s “ Entry of 
Bolingbroke into London” is certainly “not up to the mark,” 
but it must be remembered that the “ mark” in this case is a 
much higher one than in the generality of figure pictures; and 
no doubt Mr. Cowie’s “ Bolingbroke” and *‘ Londoners of the 
Seventeenth Century” are more like the originals than Mr. 
Parker's “‘ Fishermen of the Nineteenth.” 

The contrast between the insignificance of the figure pictures 
and the excellence of the landscapes is even greater here than in 
Suffolk-street. The numerous family of the Williamses, either 
under their own or under assumed names, are of course the 
chief contributors. E.C. Williams seems to have emancipated 
himself from the family manner—118 and 265 are examples. 
51, by F. W. Hulme, is one of the most charming of the many 
good landscapes which adorn the walls. We cannot, however, 
undertake to go through the catalogue and dole out to each 
exhibitor his modicum of praise. Enough has been said to cal! 
attention to the present unsound state of the art of figure- 

ainting, and to the healthy and prosperous condition of the 
andscape branch of the profession. 


n 
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CASUISTRY FOR CHILDREN. 


e instances of youthful depravity continually brought to 
light by the activity of the police, distressing as they are to 
every benevolent mind, can surprise no one who is acquainted 
with the temptations to which the children of the poor are exposed 
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insuch a place as London. As long as thieving and burglary 
are followed as a profession, the corruption of youth will be part 
of the machinery of the trade. The business would come toa 
stand-still unless there were a constant supply of fresh hands 
and skilled workmen—unless there were seminaries where boys 


and girls are initiated in the mysteries of vice, and trained in 


the arts of plunder. No doubt this is very lamentable and 
shocking, but it is only what must be expected. Unless an 
agency were continually at work to undermine the principles of 
the young and unsuspecting, the prime artists of villany must 
abandon their employment for want of tools; and it 1s any- 
thing but surprising that the Agars and Fagans of society 
should take some pains to guard against such acatastrophe. We 
have reason, however, to be surprised, when we find — 
subversive of morality systematically inculcated by those who 
profess to be the teachers of virtue, and who can scarcely be sup- 
posed to be actuated by any improper motive. 

Within the last few days, a little book has been put into our 
hands, which we should not think of noticing but for the auspices 
under which it has been published, and the pains taken to cir- 
culate it among the children of the poor, for whose instruction it 
purports to be designed. A few extracts will enable our readers 
to judge of its tendency. In an e ition of the duties of 
children to their parents, we have the following passage—the 
words in italics being so printed in the original :— 

It is a grievous sin to strike your parents, or in their presence to put out 

your tongue at them, or mock them, or the like, through spite or contempt, 
or in their hearing to curse them, or call them yery bad names, such as fools, 
beasts, drunkards, 
We apprehend that those who are taught to believe that the 
sinfulness of such conduct and language depends on its being 
seen and heard, cannot be expected to stop short at such demon- 
strations. Such casuistical Tidiedtion however, are destructive 
of all simplicity, truth, and honesty in the minds of children. 

But what notions of truth or honesty can young persons have 
whose principles are corrupted by such maxims as the following?— 

It isa venial sin to steal a little. It is a mortal sin to steal much—for 
example, to steal from a workinan a day’s wages, or to steal less from a poorer 
man, or more from a richer man, or from parents. (If yousteal from different 
persons, it needs half as much again for a mortal sin—and the same if you 
steal at different times. If you steal from different persons as well as at 
different times, it needs double the sum.) . 
This is morality with a vengeance. So a servant may be in the 
daily habit of robbing his employer, but if the articles or money 
stolen at any one time are of small amount—smail, that is, 
compared with his employer’s income—he is guilty of but a trivial 
fault. A poor man earns iter half-a-crown a-day. You must 
not venture to rob him of half-a-crown—i. e., at a time—but to 
take a halfpenny less than half-a-crown is a venial offence. Andif 
you are content to rob him or cheat him of sixpence at a time, 
you may go as far as three shillings and eightpence-halfpenny. 
Or if you can manage to plunder several persons in the day, the 
offence is still a trivial one, provided the gross amount of your 
peculations does not exceed a day and a-half’s income of any one 
of them, or of all together—for it is not very clear which is 
meant. But suppose you are in no particular hurry, and can 
filch a little now and then from every person you can lay hold 
of, you may go to double the amount of robbery without laying 
a burden on your conscience. Delicate distinctions, truly. 
Thus, according to this system of ethics, habitual thieving is less 
criminal than a single theft; and the greater number of persons 
robbed, the lighter the offence. 

We have heard a vast deal latterly about the adulteration 
of food; and as to the cabbaging of tailors, that is an old story. 
But it has not been usual to teach the rising generation that 
there is no harm in practices of this sort; and, though Paley 
says that morality is not, properly speaking, a subject of dis- 
covery, the following will appear new to most people :— 

When materials are given for some work—for example, cloth to tailors— 

it is a sin to keep pieces which remain, except people are quite sure that it is 
not against the will of the employer, or there is a common custom of doing it, 
and it is necessary in order to gain a reasonable profit. It is a sin to mix 
something with what you sell—for a water with any liquor—except 
there is a common custom of doing it, it is necessary, in order to gain @ 
reasonable profit. 
The manufacturers of London milk, and the ingenious 
gentlemen who sand our sugar and pepper—to say nothing of 
the tailors—will, no doubt, hail such doctrine as this with 
rapture. For what rogue is so stupid as to be unable to find “a 
common custom” to justify his malpractices? And who is to 
say what is “a reasonable profit?” Not the buyer, of course. 
He is an interested party. 

Again, even in these days, when the world is getting rather 
too much accustomed to such practices, it seems somewhat dan- 
gerous to teach children that it is wrong— 

To forge or imitate a person’s writing, if you do any harm with it. 


Is a rogue at liberty to commit forgery first, and inquire 
into the effects of it afterwards? He may imagine that he 
will escape detection by preventing the person whose name 
he has forged from suffering any loss by his fraud. But is it 
the less a crime for all that ? and will a court of justice listen to 
such casuistry in mitigation of punishment? A man may write 
a letter in another’s name, and forge his signature. e may 
have what he conceives a good motive for doing so; but he 
intended to deceive, and is guilty of fraud and forgery, be his 
motive whatit may. And if any one imagines that young people, 


when they have once been taught to think that forgery js Wrong 
only when they “do any harm with it,” will stop short there, he 
has very little knowledge of human nature. : 

When persons have graduated in this school of morals, itis 
quite possible that they may have occasion to attend the sup. 
mons of a magistrate, ~ | to take an oath. The following, 
therefore, seems a timely warning :— . 


It is a mortal sin to take an oath in a lie, and worse in a court of justice, 


Very proper. But if any precocious youth should like to kno, 
what is an oath, and what constitutes taking an oath, in a coy: 
of justice, or anywhere else, hear our author :— 

It is not an oath to say, Faith—Troth—On my life—On my conscience. 
True as I stand here—True as Gospel. It is not an oath to say, I swear 
God’s truth—God knows—I declare to God, unless you mean these words for 
an oath ; but it is commonly a venial sin to say such words. 


“ A venial sin”—* not an oath.” And yet some of these formula 
look very like taking God’s name in vam. But you may say, “] 
declare to God” that such a fact took place; and though you 
know you are calling on the Almighty to bear witness to a lie, 
you have not foresworn yourself, because you did not “mean 
these words for an oath.” Imagine what must become of g 
society educated in such execrable doctrines. 

But, perhaps, our young friend is still curious to know what 
constitutes cline an oath in a court of justice. We will give the 
author’s words, only premising that the italics are his own in 
this case also :— 

An Oath is to call God or something sacred to witness that what you 
say is the truth; for example, to swear on the Book, or—By the 
name of God or the Holy name—By Heaven—On my soul—So help me God, 
But if you do not know that what you say is an oath, or do not mean to take 
an oath, then these words are not oaths. 


So that you may solemnly, in a court of justice, call God to 
witness to what you know to be a lie—you may kiss the book, and 
seal your false testimony with the fearful words, “So help me 
God’’— and yet, according to this author, you may be absolutely 
free from the guilt of perjury ; because, though your words were, 
in the intention of dees oho administered them and received 
them, and in their own plain sense and meaning, as solemn oaths 
as the wisdom of man can frame, yet, “if you do not mean to 
take an oath, then these words are not oaths.” No wonder that 
in Ireland—where extraordinary efforts are made to circulate 
this book among the peasantry—the ends of justice should be so 
frequently defeated. 

And now it is high time to inform our readers that this pre- 
cious little book is not a satire—neither is it concocted by the 
gentlemen of the swell mob. It has been seriously published as 
a bond fide religious work, by a clergyman, as a mode of instruct- 
ing children in the Christian religion, and preparing them for 
the Sacrament. Two editions of it are in our hands—the one 
published in London by Richardson and Son, 147, Strand, price 
one penny—the other (from which our extracts are taken) m 
Dublin (price one halfpenny, or too copies for 3s. 2d.), with the 
following title:—What every Christian Must Know and Do. 
For Missions and generaluse. By the Rev. A Furniss, C.S.S.8. 
—i.e., Priest of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 

But pays to of a fanatical 
follower of that perilous guide, Liguori ot many, pe 
last page of both the English and the Irish editions, we read 
any Me or statute to the contrary notwithstanding :— 

Imprimatur 
* PAULUS CULLEN, 
Archiepiscopus Dublinensis. 

In the foregoing remarks, we have studiously abstained from 
any allusion whatever to any controverted question of dogmatic 
theology. Our observations have not travelled beyond the 
morality inculeated in the book, and its probable effects on the 
unhappy children for whose use it is designed. We may, how- 
ever, venture to ask, what would be thought or said, if 
maxims were taught to the poor in a book written by a are 
man of our Church—a frend wee (say) of the Christian Knowl 
Society—and ushered into the world with the imprimatur 
the Archbishop of Conterbury ? And yet the Church of England 
does not pretend to be an infallible guide. 


MUSIC. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Ts expectations which we had been led to form of the talents 
of the artists whom Mr. Lumley has assembled for the pet 
formances of the present season have not been doomed to 

intment. Donizetti’s opera of La Favorita was produced 0B 

uesday evening, to a crowded house, comprising, no doubt, & 
large part of the conoscenti of the metropolis, eagerly inte 
in the débuts of the new candidates for public favour. The sue 
cess, we may say at once, was most decided. We must 
first speak of Signor Giuglini, the new tenor. This gentle- 
man, as we have on a former occasion mentioned, was 0 
ginally trained as an ecclesiastical singer, and was led to the stage 
from accident, having once, on an emergency, supplied with s ns 
success the place of a defaulting operatic artist. Since then, 
reputation has advanced in his own country, and an appointm 
as chamber singer to the Court of Vienna marks the ju 
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formed of his abilities by Austrian connoisseurs. The very first im- 
ion which he produced on Tuesday evening was favourable, but 

Pr audience did not become aware of the full extent of his powers 
antil the concluding act of the piece, when no doubt was left both 
gs to the fine quality of his voice and the originality of his con- 
jon as an actor. His voice has great sweetness and evenness 
—. and, when occasion calls for the exertion of power, it re- 
tains these qualities in the highest perfection. This was first 
manifested in the scene in the second act, where Fernando in- 
dignantly returns the gifts and honours which the King had 
heaped upon him, renounces the bride with whom a union would 
have been a een. and finally breaks the sword which he had 
once 80 success wielded in the service of his master. Pos- 
sibly there was a little too much bustle about this part of the 
ormance, the absence of which might have rendered the 
seene vocally more effective; but, on the whole, the powers 
of the actor and his appreciation of the requirements of 
the part were very favourably displayed in this scene. 
Signor Giuglini’s highest triumph, however, was reserved 
for the third and last act. The well-known aria, Spi- 
-ito gentil, with which Mario has so often thrilled delighted 
audiences, was delivered by Giuglini with an expression and 
manner entirely his own. There is no need to draw comparisons 
between the two performances—both are exquisite in their way. 
It is, perhaps, the ecclesiastical training of — Giuglini which 
adds a peculiar charm to his performance of the whole of this 
seene. He looked the monastic novice to perfection; and the 
ression of the conflict between the devout aspirations for a 
holy life, and reminiscences of hopes and joys once fondly 
cherished, was complete. This song was encored with genuine 
enthusiasm, and an indication was even manifested to obtain a 
second repetition. 

The next scene, in which Fernando once more encounters 
his intended bride, and in horror beseeches her to fly from 
the sacred place whither her passion and despair had brought 
her, was a further triumph. On the whole, we are inclined to 
reckon Signor Giuglini’s delivery of the words Ah! va t’invola 
as his most successful effort of the evening. The full power 
of his voice now became apparent, and it was plain that the 
beauty of its tones was not impaired when it was exerted with the 
highest energy. This scene elicited from the audience one of 
those hearty bursts of applause of which the purport is unmis- 
takeable, and which prove the singer to have obtained the full 
command of the feelings of those to whom he sings. The con- 
concluding‘ duet, Vient, ah! vient, showed no falling off; and 
this beautiful piece deservedly gained an encore, and Signor 
Giuglini remained established with the audience as a singer and 
actor of the richest and highest gifts. 

Madlle. Spezia has the advantage of a good tragic figure and 
features, and she is an accomplished actress. She has correct 
intonation, and her voice has a wide range, of equal and pleasing 
quality throughout its whole extent. It was possibly not in its 

condition on Tuesday night, and she evidently laboured 
under considerable nervousness. It may be observed, however, 
that she produced the greatest effect in those passages where 
most impassioned utterance was required, showing herself 
perfectly mistress of her voice precisely where the calls 

m its powers were of the most difficult kind. In the air 

! mio Fernando, in the second act, she thoroughly gained 
the sympathies of the audience; and in the concluding 
~~ her powers as an actress made a strong impression on 

The third débutant, Signor Vialetti, in the part of Baldassare, 
had not ea for the full display of his powers, but there was 
enough to show that he has a very powerful and deep bass voice, 

» 48 It appears to us, one of unusual sweetness for an organ 
of that register. He created considerable sensation in the 
prayer or dirge at the commencement of the third act, and we 
cannot doubt that he will prove a great acquisition in the range 
of parts—no unimportant one—for which his voice is calculated. 
With Signor Beneventano, who played the part of the King, 
the public is already familiar, and we may say that he per- 
fonated the monarch with becoming spirit, and did the 
music of the composer no injustice. The calls before the 
curtain at the conclusion were unanimous, and though this 
‘eremony has become now a stereotyped form, it had on 

Occasion more significance than usual, the successful 
début of three new-comers being a matter of some import- 
ance to the musical world. Mr. Lumley, too, was summoned to 
Tecelve the congratulations of the audience, which were 

y bestowed. The curtain then rose for the perform- 
ance of the National Anthem by the full company—after 
Which the lovers of the dance composed themselves for the 
entertainment of the ballet. Esmeralda is an ancient favourite, 
Vat unintelligible excerpt (but what ballets are intelligible?) from 

lector Hugo's Notre Dame. The lively performances of the 

wande Esmeralda, and the eccentricities of the poet Pierre 
Pow oire, are the theme of the piece. The débutante, Malle. 
pe chini, has a =p of her own, and displays that union of 
Mtonishing physical power with grace of movement which are 
ecessary to form a danscuse of the first order. Her success 
= decided. M. Massot, as Gringoire, showed abundance of 
tion and humour ; and the entire performance was unexcep- 
enable. We do not recollect a more auspicious opening of an 


work was composed towar 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


7 Royal Italian Opera opened for the season on Tuesday 
night, when I Puritani was performed. Since then, we have 
had an ry a of inspecting the interior of the Lyceum, as 
arranged for the operatic purposes of the season. Did the reader 
ever go into one of the smaller theatres without overhearing some 
one patronisingly observe, “It’s a nice little house”? We never 
did—nay, we once even heard the remark made in Covent 
Garden itself. The saying, therefore, being somewhat musty, 
we shall not repeat it here, of the Lyceum—though, if we did, 
it would be no more than the truth. The house is one admi- 
rably adapted for the hghter kind of opera, of which there are 
so many neglected specimens in existence. Mr. Gye contem- 
plates, as we understand, producing Auber's Fra Diavolo, Cima- 
rosa’s Matrimonio Segreto, Mozart's Figaro, and other works of 
this class—an obviously judicious line of policy. This reminds 
us that the title of M. tdunod’s opera, Saffo, still figures in the 
repertoire of the company. Would it be impossible, during the 
season, to give this fresh and charming work another chance ? 
That it should not have stood its ground by the side of Meyer- 
beer in the large theatre of Covent Garden, is intelligible 
enough ; but the case would be very different in the Lyceum. 
The opera on Thursday evening was Norma—that inexhaust- 
ible Dinn~-inehent itself, but which has long exhausted 
critics and criticism. "We hardly need inform our readers that 
Grisi’s voice is not exactly what it used to be, yet its principal 
attributes remain the same. As for those dramatic and pic- 
turesque qualities which have made her Norma unique, they 
are still just as they were. Those who see her for the first time 
will be enchanted and astonished at the statuesque beauty of her 
attitudes, and the overwhelming energy of her wrath—those who 
have seen her a hundred times will still continue to admire. 
Madlle. Marai appeared as Adalgisa—a part which she has before 
played with great success. It would be difficult to imagine any- 
thing more satisfactory than her performance in this character. 
Signor Gardoni sang the music of Pollio so well as to impart 
some little interest to the character of that degenerate Roman. 
Signor Tagliafico, though a less portly arch-Druid than our old 
friend Signor Lablache, personates very effectively the venerable 
Oroveso. M. Costa’s orchestra is in its wonted state of perfec- 
tion. The brass band, however, on the stage, in the first act of 
Norma, was rather overwhelming, the dimensions of the house 
being decidedly adverse to the free use of the blatant tribe of 
wind instruments. 
The ballet of Les Abeilles, which followed the opera, displays 
the entire corps de ballet in perpetual motion during its whole 
continuance, which is not very long ; Madlle. Deléchaux and one 
or two other coryphées playing the most conspicuous part. We 
could hardly make out which was the queen-bee of the hive. 
Perhaps there were two or three queens at once. Whether this 
be according to nature, and if not, whether admissible in art, 
may be matter of discussion. We leave it to speculators in 
esthetics to decide. 


MISS GODDARD’S SOIREES MUSICALES. 


O* Wednesday Miss Arabella Goddard gave one of her delight- 
ful sotrées musicales at her residence in Welbeck-street. This 


young lady has earned a high reputation by her magnificent 
performance of some of Beeth 
able pianoforte compositions. On this occasion, she 


oven’s latest and almost unplay- 
ve the 
, in a manner really wonderful. This 
the end of Beethoven’s life, when 
he was labouring under total deafness, and could only dream of 


strange sonata in H, op. 1 


the effect of the singular combinations which his imagination 
suggested. The music is marked by all the wildness and inco- 
herence of a dream. The composer plays with difficulties of con- 
struction which are enough to puzzle a waking brain, and seem 
to defy analysis by the ordinary rules of art. Like Bach, but in 
a yet more d 

the force of will alone, to compel into harmony and consistent 
arrangement sounds and phrases the most anomalous and im- 
practicable. Nothing but the exquisite mechanical delicacy of 
execution which Miss Goddard possesses could render this mass 
of notes intelligible. 
and touching enter and relieve the 
character of the com 
passage occurs, which, taken alone, might well be considered a 
mere piece of insanity. The composer seems to be labouring 
under a hideous nightmare, from which he struggles to escape 
with almost inarticulate raving. When the car 
by a succession of unrelieved discords to the last pitch of endur- 
ance, the spell is suddenly broken, and the beautiful melody with 
which the 
and the sonata closes in an expression of delicious serenity. 


aring manner than that bold inventor, he seems, by 


Here and there, melodies the most simple 
eneral fierce and rugged 
sition. Towards the close, a prestissimo 


as been tried 


eam commenced returns with a soothing influence, 


In the chamber trio in A major, by Professor Sterndale 


Bennett, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, Miss Goddard 
was assisted by Herr Carl Deichmann and Mons. Paque. The 
second movement of this piece, andante un poco scherzando, is of a 
very original character, the two stringed instruments bei 
played pizzicato almost throughout. It was excellently given, 
encored. 
instruments, commenced the second 


Mendelssohn’s trio in D minor, for the same 


There are four 


Operatic season. 


movements in it, ali of singular beauty, but the scherzo—a 
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kind of movement in which Mendelssohn’s forte may be 
said to lie—was peculiarly adapted to display the finished 
execution of the performers, and this, too, was encored 
with enthusiasm. Miss Goddard played, in conclusion, two of 
the Lieder ohne worte of the same composer—the A minor Volks- 
lied, and the Spinnelied. It is really difficult, without appearing 
to abuse the superlative form of speech, to describe the effect of 
these brilliant trifles played as they were by Miss Goddard. 
The latter she repeated at the desire of the audience. To 
those who love the more refined forms of musical inspiration 
which are only to be found in chamber music, we can recom- 
mend nothing more perfect than one of these delightful soirées. 
At the next, Beethoven’s sonata in B flat, op. 106, a work, if 
possible, more astonishing than op. tog, is promised. 


REVIEWS. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


R. C. G. CARUS, of Dresden, has just published a book 
which will interest that large class which loves to wander 
in the debateable land which lies between science and non- 
sense.* Of course, the high reputation of the author, both as 
a physiologist and as a man of extraordinary general accomplish- 
ment, is a guarantee for this difficult subject being treated in a 
way far enough removed from that in which the mob of wonder- 
mongers handle it. The little work before us is the expansion 
of a paper contributed by Dr. Carus, in 1854, to the Gegenwart. 
It is divided into five parts. The first, on animal magnetism, 
discusses, amongst other questions, one of great practical im- 
portance—How far can mesmerism be employed as a useful 
remedy in disease? The second treats of sympathy, of the 
influence of the heavenly bodies, and of the sympathetic action of 
lants and animals, with much else. The third, called “Magical 
Movements,” contains remarks on table-turning, spirit-rapping, 
and the like. The fourth treats of foreboding dreams, somnam- 
bulism, clairvoyance, presentiments, second-sight, &c. The 
fifth deals with magical working in life, science, poetry, and 
art—in other words, with the influence of genius in its various 
manifestations. 

Dr. Voigt, headmaster of a public school at Halle, visited 
this country in the autumn of 1855, and paid particular attention 
to our educational system. He has now given to the world a 
closely printed octavo volume of statistics and observations on 
this subject. The work is dedicated to Dr. Schmitz, of Edin- 
burgh, and contains much information about the state of educa- 
tion as well north as south of the Tweed. We think that this 
book, as well as Dr. Weisse’s German Letters upon English Edu- 
cation, which were recently translated, is of good omen. If we 
have much to learn from Germany, we have much also to teach. 
Everything that can make us better known, more especially to 
Prussia, and Prussia better known to us, is a clear gain to the 
world; for, in spite of Royal absurdity or Kreuz Zeitung bigotry 
on the one hand, and the ery which is raised against “ foreign 
influence” by a certain portion of our press on the other, the 
prosperity of Europe is bound up with the Anglo-Prussian alliance. 

We have looked through a small volume of poems by Marie 
Forster,t dipping into it here and there, without finding any- 
thing which has particularly struck us. The authoress was born 
at Dresden in 1818, and died in 1856, leaving behind her the 
pieces which compose this collection, and some sketches of travel, 
chiefly in Southern Russia and in Italy. These prose compositions 
we have not met with, but we should imagine, from what we see 
of the mind of the author in the work before us, that they must 
be worth reading. To most people we could not recommend 
this volume, but those who wander by preference in the pleasant 
paths of German light literature should not leave it unopened, if 
they chance to come across it. "We have observed nothing which 
rises much above, or falls at all below, the sufficiently graceful 
feeling of the opening lines :— 

Warum bringst du auch Lieder 

Zu aller Liederzahl, 

Und singst das Alte wieder 

Gesagt schon tausendmal ? 

O wollt ihr Baume fragen, 

Warum auch sie so griin, 

Warum sie Bliiten tragen 

Da schon so tausend bliihn. 

Das kleine Biiumlein schelten, 

Weil’s auch mit Laub geschmiickt, 

Weil’s auch nach andern Welten 

Mit niederm Wipfel blickt ? 

Ob ihm auch Blatter kamen— 

Er rief sie nicht hervor ; 

Nicht andern nachzuahmen— 

Er muss, er muss empor! 
Some of our readers are, we doubt not, familiar with the te 
beauty of the scenery which surrounds the Saxon capital. They 


* Ueber Lebensmagnetismus. Von G. C. Carus. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
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beech trees in the famous “ Heilige Hallen.” They have watched 
the first blush of ripeness on the vineyards which 

after mile, along the pleasant Elbe. I — have enjoyed thege 
things, forgetful for the time of scenes o 


Julius Rodenberg, in a work dedicated to Varnhagen yop 
Ense, gives us a series of sketches of Paris as it appeared in the 
summer of 1855.* Those which we have read are of aye 
merit; but we question whether sketches of this sort, whj 
rest their claims to public favour, not upon their literal truth, 
but upon their artistic conception and execution, are much worth 

erusal when they do not reach a really high pitch of excellence, 

ew persons have that kind of acquaintance with Paris which 
would enable them to check M. Rodenberg; but German 
littérateurs, as a general rule, get so hopelessly wrong about 
London when they try to describe it, that we may well be 
suspicious of their performances when Paris is the theme. M, 
Rodenberg’s Paris is the conventional German Paris. Those who 
want to hear more about that cloud-cuckoo-town will find in this 
book some four hundred pages of sufficiently lively prose, and a 
few tolerable poems. 

The first volume, divided into two parts, of a second edition 
of the History of Romet by Mommsen, is before us. We are 
glad to see, by an announcement on the back of the title-page, 
that the publishers seem to have some idea of having the Tok 
translated into English. It is just the kind of history of Rome 
which we want. Kaised high above the meagreness of the com. 
pendium, yet not designed on a too gigantic scale, it would form 
an admirable text-book for our Universities ; and it would be in. 
valuable to any English student who, from circumstances, had 
not begun his classical education at the usual time, but at an age 
when he could with advantage study, not only the Latin language, 
but the Latin history and literature. Armed with this work and 
with a good text-book of the literature, he might, under the gui. 
dance of a judicious friend, read all that is most valuable in what 
is read now (with much else), and obtain in a few years a very 
much deeper and more real acquaintance with the old Roma 
world than is common at present even among good scholars. 

The numerous readers of the recently translated Life of 
Perthes will be glad to learn that a memoir of his father-in-lay, 
Matthias Claudius, has been lately published.t Unlike the work 
just alluded to, the one before us is so small that it will not 
frighten the least courageous reader. We need hardly remind 
any one that Claudius’s literary activity brought him into eon- 
nexion with most of the leading authors of Germany in the end 
of the last, and the beginning of the present, century ; and there 
are many persons who, having obtained from other works all the 
knowledge which they care to have about the Dii majorum 
gentium of that period, will still be glad to have a further glim 
into the life of some of the minor, but still very remarkable 
coteries, whose influence, very slight in their own time, has been 
considerable in ours. ‘They will find information in this 
both about the Roman Catholic circle which moved round the 
Princess Galitzin at Miinster, and about the Holstein Lutherans. 
How much that now strikes us as strange in the theological 
movements of Germany is explained by a knowledge of the history 
of these two companies of friends, so closely connected in feeling, 
though differing so widely in views ! ‘ 

Hermannus Lotze has published, in that learned Hanoverian 
city which Heine loved to laugh at, a translation of the Antigone 
into Latin verse.§ The peculiar method of mee one’s time 
which has resulted in this (in its way) rather pretty little book, is 
less common in Germany than with ourselves. e feel inclin 
to ask the learned author, as St. Peter is said to have done 
Berlin Privat-docent in philosophy, at the gate of Heaven, “Wha 
do you fellows mean? I can understand people doing what 3 
wrong when it is pleasant, but your study is both wrong 
disagreeable.” 

Many of our readers must have experienced, like ourselves, the 
annoyance of finding themselves in an out-of-the-way district 
where they were unable to procure any book which could give 
them an idea of the language which was spoken around them. 
little German grammar in the Romance language of the Grisons;| 
published at Coire, recently attracted our attention, and seems 
to claim this passing notice. It might help to make a wet day 
in Switzerland less dreary than it often is. 

We have seldom seen a more curious instance of the — 
difference which sometimes divides the “‘ buried life” of a man 
eminence from the life by which he is known to the public 
that which is presented to us by a series of studies on Dante,’ 
from the pen of F. C. Schlosser, which has recently appeared 
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Leipzig. The congenial historian of the unromantic eighteenth 
century has not, we may be sure, come to study Dante from 
the same motives which impelled the romanticists towards the poet 
of the middle ages; and this he himself gives us clearly to under. 
stand. Wearied out, like Faust, by his studies—and too often 
perhaps, like him, veg gor in their results—he turned long 

to seek in Dante for that consolation which Faust sought 
in the world. He might, he tells us, have looked for it in that 
eontemplation of Nature as a whole which is the resource, 
in this dark reactionary hour, of some of the noblest minds in 
Germany ; but he wanted, it seems, the necessary acquaintance 
with the separate facts of nature. So to Dante he went, reading 
and re-reading him with the help of the neo-Platonizing and, in 
a certain sense, mystical commentators—Landino, Velutello, and 
others. We need hardly say that the volume is only addressed 
to those who have gone somewhat deeply into the works of the 

at Florentine. 

Meidinger, of Frankfort, has just issued a “ people’s edition” 
of Moleschott’s Life of George Forster*—much to the satisfaction 
of the author, whose feeling for his hero passes far beyond what 

and becomes a sort of 
worship. Moleschott of course approaches the contemplation of 
Forster's life from the side of physical science, and speaks of him 
as the “naturalist of the rthad Other writers have thought 
of him rather as a statesman and politician. In both aspects he 
was a notable man. We should have thought it necessary to 
return to this book, and notice it at some length, if an article 
which lately appeared in the Westminster Review upon another 
life of Forster had not told the reading public what, we 
suspect, comparatively few Englishmen Bm before — how 
ly great he was. Those who have been attracted to the sub- 
ject by that interesting paper will here find a fuller account 
written in a very spirited style, and—what is not so common in 
“people's editions””—excellently printed. Those who know 
nothing of Forster may learn, in a few words, that he was born 
near Dantsic, in 1754—that he studied natural history under his 
father, and, while still a child, travelled with him in Russia— 
that the family then settled in England—and that father and son 
afterwards accompanied Cook round the world. Soon after this, 
oung Forster became a Professor at Cassele, later at Wilna in 
Poland, and next librarian in Mainz, where he was deeply con- 
cerned in all the revolutionary troubles. Thence he went to 
France, where he was in the thick of the political contests of 
that terrible time; and he died at Paris, in 1794. The last 
chapter is a collection of Forster’s sayings and maxims, charac- 
terized, most of them, by resignation and deep cheerful wisdom 
—qualities rare in the sayings of any man, wonderful in those of 
one who had passed so stormy a life. Readers of Kosmos will 
remember that Humboldt mentions the influence of Forster's 
descriptions in ae him to distant travel. They were per- 
sonally acquainted, and made a tour to England together. A 
strange ao foiled, unhappy seeker of the last cen- 
wt and the everywhere victorious and accepted explorer and 
philosopher of our own, whose splendid course of tranquil power 
and prosperity is not the least of the many gifts whic Moaves 
has bestowed upon him. 

Inajourney to Spain, by the Freiherrn von Wolzogen,t we have 
avery unpretending account, in the form of a journal, of a tour 
made in the autumn of 1852. The writer entered Spain by 
Bayonne and left it by Perpignan, spending about six weeks on 
the journey, and visiting Madrid, Seville, Cadiz, Granada, Malaga, 
Valencia, and Barcelona. 

A second edition of the German Child’s-book,t by Karl 
Simrock, will be acceptable to little people between the Danube 
and the Northern Sea, and to those iin of a larger growth 
here, who can find amusement in its curious contents—old cradle- 
songs, old riddles, old prayers for children, old games, old nursery 
thymes and jingles. 


DYNEVOR TERRACE.§ 


T= authoress of the Heir of Redclyffe is one of the most 
4 popular writers of the day. Perhaps, in her own walk of 
literature her popularity is unrivalled. hen it is known that 
she is about to publish a new fiction, hundreds of young ladies 
k forward to the day of publication as to one of the great 
events of their lives; and directly the work appears, copies can 
scarcely be issued fast enough to meet the demand. When we 
come to criticise her fictions, we cannot, therefore, regard their 
power to interest and amuse as an open question. The critic 
cannot say that these stories of domestic detail are wearisome, 
for he knows that the great majority of those who read 
them consider them very entertaining. We should think 
that Dynevor Terrace will be considered quite equal to the 
er productions of its writer. It appears to us inferior 

to Heartsease, but much more lively than the Daisy Chain. 
et we cannot speak with any confidence, because we are 
aware that many young ladies consider the family narrative 


* Georg Forster. Von J.Moleschott. Frankfort : Meidinger. London: 
_ and Norgate. 1857. 
tse nach Spanien. Von A. Freiherrn von Wolzogen. Leipzig: 
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t Das Deutsche Kinderbuch. Gesammelt von Karl Simrock. Frankfort : 
er. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 
of a pymecor Terrace; or, the Clue of Life. By the Author of the “ Heir 
edelyffe.” London: John W. Parker and Son. 1857 


of Dr. May and his eleven children a very light, pleasant, 
aud amusing book, with no other fault but that of being too 
short. Dynevor Terrace is built on the plan pursued in the two 
first fictions of the authoress. Two characters are selected, 
having the opposite faults of presumption and weakness ; and in 
the course of the story the presumptuous person gains humility, 
and the weak person gains ene. It argues a slight poverty 
of invention that the authoress works this contrast so hard; but 
in the minor characters of Dynevor Terrace, there is much that 
is fresh and original. It would be useless to tell the plot, or to 
show how it is worked out, and we will therefore leave the story 
to its numerous readers, and make no attempt to criticise 
merits which, to be appreciated, must be examined by an inspec- 
tion of many minute points. But as the authoress is so popular, 
and as we expect Dynevor Terrace to be quite as acceptable to 
the public as any of her former works, it seems natural to ask 
what are the qualities that cause her popularity, and to trace the 
manner in which they are displayed in her newest fiction. 


The most prominent and the highest of these qualities is that 
of moderation. The writer does not overdo her scenes or her 
characters—she does not advocate her favourite opinions with 
blindness or bitterness—she takes care not to get too far away 
from what is actual, or common, or possible. There is even a 
perceptible increase of moderation in her fictions. In the Heir 
of Redclyffe she made the unfortunate hero attend divine service 
when drenched with sea water and exhausted with a night of 
exertion. ‘There is no such enthusiastic departure from the pro- 
bable and the wholesome in Dynevor Terrace. The youn, 
people there take very satisfactory care of their health, an 
work out their moral problems while living in a simple and 
ordinary manner. The hero forms and executes many bene- 
volent projects, but we are not bored with the details of his bene- 
volence. The different personages of the story display plenty of 
faults, but the faults are of a manageable and curable Lind. ye 
have hopes of every one from the first ; and by the middle of 
the second volume we feel sure that even the worst character is 
going to turn out all right. Then, again, the young gentlemen 
and ladies of the family (for it is one of the great features 
of Dynevor Terrace that everybody is a cousin) are distin- 
guished by certain peculiarities of manner and look, in order 
to give them a personal and separate existence. There is, for 
instance, a tall, ame rough, tender-hearted girl, called Clara, 
who rejoices in the nickname of the Giraffe, and who promises, 
when first introduced, to play a more conspicuous part in the 
drama than the exigencies of a crowded plot will ultimately 
permit. But although the appearance of the “Giraffe” forms 
the subject of a little vein of genuine fun, her peculiarities are 
only lightly touched on, and we are only here and there reminded 
of them. There is some love-making in the story, which is not 
quite so conventional and well-regulated as is apt to be the case 
in novels intended for family reading; but the lovers are not 
sufiered to obtrude themselves on our notice for any great length 
of time. There are no invectives, no depreciatory allusions, 
direct or indirect, intended to wound, annoy, or convert those 
persons or parties with whom the authoress may mapas to dis- 
agree. She never gives pain, and may read every line she has 
written without a tinge of remorse. This is something to say 
of any one, and more especially of a lady who wants to impress 
her views of life upon her neighbours. We feel throughout 
that the writer is really a lady, and a lady who knows that can- 
dour, and gentleness, and reserve are excellent things in women. 

Secondly, no one can doubt that the writer of Dynevor Terrace 
can tell a story. As we go on with the tale, we can easily see 
that it has grown upon the authoress as it grows upon the reader— 
that she has warmed into her task, and worked in numberless 
little traits of character and feeling of which she had no notion 
at the commencement. She comprehends what persons would 
do under the circumstances supposed. She can reflect upon her 
own performance with something of the same grasp and accuracy 
of thought with which men look back on their own past conduct. 
There is much skill shown in the constant change of scene, in 
the variety of persons woven together with bands of different 
strength, in the subordination of the main and the subsidiary 
threads of narrative. There is an air of cheerfulness, of family 
mirth, and innocent gaiety pervading the groups whose story we 
are invited to hear. There is a perception of the comic side of 
domestic events shown in small and passing, but effective touches. 
The authoress can even see the ludicrous side of what we may 
venture to suppose she knows from personal experience, for she 
introduces a young lady who writes tales and stories, and who 
gets absorbed in the delightful task of putting her friends and 
acquaintance into a romance. The letters introduced from the 
different personages of Dynevor Terrace are especially charac- 
teristic ; and an epistle from a servant-girl, who has studied high- 
flying romances until she has caught their style, is one of the most 
amusing and telling portions of the book. Itis true that we could 
easily point out where the success of the narrative is limited. The 
owe people, for instance, are not like real poor people in their talk. 

hey are not like the poor of Mary Barton—their language only 
differs from that of the rich people because every fourth or 
fifth word is ungrammatical or ill-spelt. But we are not now 
concerned with faults or deficiencies, and even after all deductions 
are made, there is enough merit in the mere story to account for 
a considerable share of popularity. ; 

We should also suppose that the popularity of this lady is 
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materially increased by her taste for high life. She loves a 
lord dearly, and shows her love with great frankness and simpli- 
city. A young nobleman on the way to heaven is the most 
cherished thought of her heart. In Dynevor Terrace she revels 
in her imaginary aristocracy, and describes with much sympathy 
how the breasts of a humble congregation were thrilled wit. delight 
at the unexpected presence of a “real English nobleman.” She 
has her ideal of life, and it is an ideal which suits the taste of 
7 many readers. There is to be a grand ancestral mansion 
with a squire and his daughters, and a neglected parish entirely 
dependent for the first lessons of Christianity upon the young 
ladies of the Hall. They are to be assisted spiritually by astern 
curate, and cheered temporally by a lively young nobleman. 
This we take to be the dream which not only floats before the 
eyes of the authoress, but before those of many of the good girls 
who admire her. They are sure that it would so exactly suit 
them to be so much above their neighbours, and to condescend 
so affably and humbly. The curate would reclaim them from 
their little faults, and the excellent young lord would reward 
their perseverance in the struggle. Nothing could be pleasanter 
than to trip along under the shade of ancient oaks, couscious of 
several wrong tendencies calling for self-analysis, and then hasten 
to confer with a grave, but slightly over-cautious curate, about 
the arrest of a hardened poacher, until the dinner hour called the 
truants—and finally to receive, at the end of the day, a letter 
from a modest but impassioned peer. We do not mean to say 
that this is the view of a young lady’s existence which, in so 
many words, is held up before the readers of Dynevor Terrace. 
But this is the groundwork of what is held up; and the picture 
is only relieved, and the colour made less harsh and glaring by 
the innate good-breeding and good sense of the writer. Parishes, 
curates, noblemen, the rich, the poor, and the duties, tastes, and 
aspirations of each class, are looked upon from the point of 
view natural to the daughters of the territorial but untitled 
grandees of an English county. We are almost surprised 
at the serene superciliousness with which all the newly 
rich, or those engaged in trade or in professions, are di 
missed as ludicrous, vulgar, and foolish. In Dynevor 
Terrace, a lady of ancient family is restored, after the 
lapse of many years, to her ancestral estate. She finds that, 
during the interval of her absence, manufacturing wealth 
has raised a number of unknown persons into the rank of neces- 
sary guests. ‘These unfortunate people are represented as being, 
without an exception, prone to giggle and absorbed in dress. 
They will not fit into the pte al of society—they come 
between the wind and the nobility of the writer and her readers. 
And we may be sure that the great majority of readers enjoy 
this silent tribute to their social claims, and are very glad to see 
their fancies of vanity and exclusiveness warranted by and re- 
flected in a most moral and religious story. 

Then, again, the analysis of character fascinates many minds— 
especially among those who have not been taught, by years and 
experience, how short a way analysis carries us, and how much 
surer a test than any which it affords is the instantaneous im- 
pression produced by nobleness, sincerity, and uprightness of 
character. This taste for analysis is a modern fashion. It is 
one of the hobbies of the day for young ladies to think over 
the character of their friends and neighbours—to speculate on 
the hidden qualities of every one they know—to suspend the 
judgment—to pronounce hesitatingly, yet with a secret feeling of 
satisfaction, that one friend wants a little of this virtue, and an- 
other friend is a little too much inclined to that failing. Gene- 
rally speaking, the faults to which suspicion attaches are not 
very grave. The critics have too much timidity, self-respect, 
and kindliness to acknowledge and examine the existence of what 
are generally called vices ; but they are in high glee if they can 
come upon some minor failing, account for its growth, report 
its signs to their confidantes, and contrive circumstances which 
shall first develop, then repress, and finally extinguish it. There 
is abundant food for this turn of mind in Dynevor Terrace. It 
seems the principal business of all the cousins to watch each 
others’ character; and the authoress lends constant assistance 
to the reader by interspersing observations intended to show 
which way the current of moral improvement is drifting. This 
examination of character is a sort of game at which it has become 
ogra | in many families to play ; and whatever be its advan- 
tages or disadvantages, it must, at any rate, range itself strongly 
in oo of the class of fictions which at once encourage it and 
are themselves mainly founded on it, and carried out by the aid 
which it affords. 

But it would be at once unfair and untrue not to acknowledge 
that, if the most zealous admirers of the Heir of Redclyffe and 
its suecessors were asked what was the principal cause of their 
admiration, they would say that it is that these stories bear so 
unequivocally the stamp of goodness, and teach so impressively 
lessons in every way worth learning. That the general teaching 
of Dynevor Terrace is excellent, it would be impossible to deny. 
The Christianity there held up as a pattern is real, genial, and 
unbigoted. The young people of neue Terrace certainly 
know what is right, and they tell us what they know very fre- 

uently and at considerable length. But the moral atmosphere, 

ough pure, is close. We are hemmed in within a narrow circle— 
we miss the free elastic air of great moral teaching. ‘This is really 
the rock of offence which prevents our using, with reference to an 
authoress whom we sincerely respect and admire, the language 


of unqualified approbation. There is a certain pettiness in the 
whole thing—a something which we can scarcely define, much 
less prove to exist, but which makes itself felt—when so much 
good teaching is heaped together. We do not deny the exegl, 
lence of tone, principle, or feeling; but we long, while reading 
and admiring, to get to the teaching of really great 

We cannot but remember how little of all this analysis of cha. 
racter and balancing of motives there is in the New Testament 
Of course, if it is said that inferior teaching is useful to go 
perhaps to many minds, that is a position that cannot le 
questioned. But we have sometimes been struck with the wonde 
expressed by an enthusiastic reader of these fictions at some fey 
of their acquaintance not liking them, although it would be diffiey 
to suppose that the dislike merely arose from the teaching bej 
too good, or from anything like affectation or a There 
is no exact reply in words possible. We would merely ask those 
who feel this wonder to stop in the middle of Dynevor Terrace 
and read a few pages from any great book of indirect teach. 
ing—from Cymbeline,or the Tempest, or from one of the Way 
Novels—and then, if they feel this wonder any longer, they 
may make themselves certain that nothing on earth will ever 
remove it. 


FIELDS OF BATTLE.* 


M® BROOKE has now published in a collected form a series 
of papers—most of which have already been read before 
the Society of Antiquaries—containing the results of his 
visits to the great fields of battle between the Houses of York 
and Lancaster. A large acquaintance with our old chronicles and 
the pedigrees of noble families has corrected and amplified the 
evidence of local aspects and traditions. For every reason itis 
to be wished that books of this description may become more 
common than they have been. They require an amount of 
minute knowledge which more general historians rarely possess, 
and they are based on data which the progress of every day is 
tending to disturb or to destroy. Except The Barons’ War, 
by Mr. Blaauw, which has only one capital fault — namely, 
that it is not sufficiently known—we are not acquainted with 
any publication of the last thirty years that can be compared, 
in its special department, for accuracy and research, to the 
one before us. Yet it must not be — that a book of this 
kind has fascinations for the public at large. Antiquarians have 
somewhat singular interests, and these are reflected in their 
methods of investigation and narrative. Possibly the love for 
what is obscure and old has some analogies to the love of what 
is minute. Certainly the effect of a vivid description is often 
frittered away by Resontas which seem meaningless. We 
cannot all have that genial interest in the smaller links of a 
minute inquiry which apparently rivets the sympathies of archo- 
logists. hether a comb is likely to sustain damage from the 
truant boys who clamber upon it, is a speculation which most 
people are content to leave to the parish sexton. A long musier- 
roll of the names of slain warriors is scarcely excused by the fact 
that notes correcting some of Lord Campbell’s blunders are 
appended to it. Yet it would be hardly fair to cavil overmuch 
at these little blemishes, which, after all, increase our reliance 
on the author’s accuracy. Mr. Brooke will be a standard autho- 
rity for many years to come on the subject he has treated. 
We only regret that his readers’ weakness and his own style 
make him more likely to be pillaged than to be read. 
The time of the Wars of the Roses is one of the most re | 
in English, or any history. Never was so much blood shed wi 
apparently so little result. The few heroic characters, such a8 
arwick and Rivers, are at best rather generous banditti than 
knightly statesmen. The vindications of Richard III.’s character 
which a later time has called out are all toa great extent true, 
and are based on the assumption that he was no worse than 
contemporaries. A statecraft whose fundamental idea was per- 
jury, and wars where proscription followed upon every victory, 
were not influences that favoured the growth of thought, 
or even the maintenance of progress already attained. No 
Tacitus sat apart in the cloisters to stamp the burning indignation 
of heart and mind on the record of wrong unredressed and sut- 
cessful infamy. The age seemed to forego its history, # 
Christians some hundred years before had given away theif 
estates, “because all things were tending visibly to the hour 
when they should cease to exist.” Brief allusions to extinguish 
or outlawed families, meagre notices of assassination or massacres, 
show the utter prostration of the nation, as ruins tell of war 
more eloquently than castles. Here and there, from judicial 
records, we glean the fragments of a social condition in which 
crimes that we now shudder to name were permitted by common 
licence to gentlemen. But of that more curious record whic 
would tell us what thoughts were working through the wild 
ferment, we can only here and there decipher a page. There 
are signs that the Lollards were abroad, preaching up the liberty 
of faith, and a still more dangerous licence in — of dues. 
Councils were held, in which the clergy declared that a time 
of innovation and distrust was not a time for reform, | 
strengthened the old defences, and burned a heretic or proseT! 
a book. The mysteries and miracle-plays bear witness to 
tone of ecclesiastical politics—coarse and vulgar where they had 


* Visits to Fields of Battle in England, of the Fifteenth Century. By 
R. Brooke, F.8.A. London: John Russell Smith. 
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been stately and classical, licentious where they had been pure— 
debased legends in the place of Christian dramas. But ee 
worked itself out in another path. The serfs of Wat Tyler were 
the commons of Jack Cade; and the next thirty years 
completed the work of freedom. Feudalism perished on the 
ooaffold which made a noble—to = a phrase from Coningshy— 
as rare in England as a wolf. the symptoms of the great 
transition are evident in the reigns of the first Tudor Princes. 
Then, as in the Hi hlands when the clans were first broken up, 
it became more profitable to raise sheep and cattle than men ; and 
the increase of pasture-lands is the favourite — of comment 
in English statutes. Then begins the series of Poor-laws, which 
e independence in place of protection to the labourer. Men 
are seldom false to the instinct of their real interests, and through- 
out the wars of the two Houses we find the large towns, and the 
people generally, embracing the cause of York; for the House 
Lancaster owed its existence to a small oligarchy of the high 
nobility, and a Church that was most powerful when the King 
was most insecure. 


The narrative of a single battle may serve pretty fairly to give 
an idea of all. No field was more obstinately contested than that 
of Towton, and nowhere were more decisive results obtained. 
The whole forces of the two parties had mustered—the Lancas- 
trians falling back upon the North where their chief strength 
lay, whilst Edward came up to defend the wealth and civiliza- 
tion which Margaret’s late advance had endangered in London. 
For some unexplained reason, the Lancastrian army, though 
stronger by 10,000 men, remained upon the defensive. Their 

ition was very good for the battle: but fatal in the event of 
ight. In the centre of a sort of angle formed by the waters of 
the Cock-Wharf, they were defended on their right by an 
eminence or cliff that sloped down towards the stream, and on 
their left by some broken and marshy ground. And the enemy 
had to advance up-hill against them. But a confined position is 
not one in which large numbers are of any great account. And 
the tactics of the fifteenth century, by idem were placed in 
front and then retired through the intervals of advancing infantry, 
required a wide field to prevent disorder. Hence, when the im- 
petuous charge of the Yorkists had driven back the masses of their 
opponents, a recoil, which in itself need not have been disorderly, 
was made so by the entanglement of different lines converging 
in one direction. Then ensued a massacre of which English 
civil wars afford no parallel instance. The order to give no 
r had been issued by either side, and must have been almost 
literally obeyed. Thirty-six thousand are said to have fallen in 
all. Mr. Brooke, however, limits the time of ¢ e, rejecting 
Sharon Turner’s theory by which hostilities had p ae been 
waged in the night. And he points out how the position 
chosen was fatal to many, who perished in the water when they 
might have at the sword, whilst he greatly reduces the time 
of pursuit which is given in old writers. It is curious to learn 
that only one valuable relic and a few weapons have been 
found on a field where so many were left masterless. This is 
accounted for by the severe cold of the season, which enabled 
the operations of plunder to be carried on at leisure. Probably 
the same reason will sufficiently explain the uncertainty that 
still attaches to the exact locality of many battles in early iimes. 
More attractive memorials of battle are not, however wanting. 
“The large meadow” (on which the battle was fought) “is 
remarkable for three or four extensive, irregularly-shaped patches 
of very small wild dwarf rose-bushes, which conn told were 
both red and white.” Similarly, near Wakefield-bridge, a little 
of the battle-field was, till very lately, planted with the rival 
ers. And local traditions live in the memories of the 
ey ae An elder-tree is still pointed out, from which it is said 
Lord Dacre was shot by a boy. The same story was told 

to Glover when he made his visitation in 1583. 


Probably the Essays on various subjects, appended to the body 
of Mr. Brooke’s work, will be quite as generall interesting as the 
more consecutive descriptions of Battle Fields. Some of them 
_ on questions of local interest, connected with the 

ies of Cheshire, where Mr. Brooke is a resident. They 
curiously how little comfort or real civilization accompanied 
baric splendour of medieval times. Small low houses, 
approached by almost impassable roads, and rather well orna- 
mented than conveniently fitted up, indicate a habit of life 
Which can only at present be paralleled in Russia or East 
y- Yet we find that the churches of this time were 
constructed for hearing than more modern buildings. 

- Froude will rejoice to find, in a “ trifle light as air,” confir- 
— of his suspicions against Anne Boleyn. It seems that 

favourite lap-dog was called Urian, the name of the brother 

tt Brereton who was Groom of the Chamber, and died on 
seaffold for her. A paper on the use of fire-arms in the 
nth century is valuable in many points of view. It 
ows that, contrary to common notions on the subject, they 
Were even then in general use in the field, in the conduct of 
hee and even on shipboard. Bombards, or mortars, were 
of st employed, from their approximation to the baliste 
in aera warfare. But portable fire-arms were probably 
© hands of many before the end of the century. Yet 

w and arrow were still retained in warfare, were placed 
wie a footing with fire-arms by an Act of Parliament, 
the Ip and , and were not altogether abandoned 
breaking out of the civil war under Charles I. This 


is, in part, to be attributed to the slow march of improvement 
in those times, and to the general English indisposition to change. 
But gunpowder, as Ariosto pointed out, was also no doubt felt to 
be the enemy of all true knighthood. Feudal nobles, therefore, 
discouraged a weapon which reduced the panoplied soldier to a 
level of chances with the varlet who carried his arms, and which 
handed over the issue of battles to be decided by rapid move- 
ments of great masses. A few pages “‘ on the office of keeper of 
the royal menagerie under Edward IV.” are likely, if they 
are suffered to remain without note or comment, to give a 
false impression. Mr. Brooke no doubt knows, but his readers 
may not, that a menagerie was already formed in England under 
Henry I.; and evidence might, we think, be produced, that 
collections, more or less extensive, existed under others of our 
early sovereigns. It is interesting to know that wolves—which, 
according to Hume, were extirpated by Edgar, in the tenth 
century—really lasted down to 1281, in such numbers that a 
royal commission was issued for their destruction. Mr. Brooke 
thinks they were not extinct till the end of the fifteenth century, 
and quotes a tradition that they were found under Queen 
Elizabeth. Certainly the author of Piers Ploughman's Creed 
would hardly have spoken of monks as “ wild were-wolves, that, 
will the folke robben,” if he had not felt that his instance would 
come home generally to the peasants, whom he addressed. The 
allusion to a superstitious fancy shows that the satire was not 
merely drawn from Scripture. 

Mr. Brooke has done his work so well that we cannot but hope 
we may meet him —_ on subjects of more extended interest. 
Antiquarians and public libraries have been too much consulted 
in the book before us. A few chapters on the domestic and social 
life of the Middle Ages would interest a wider circle, and would 
come to us with great authority from a student whose powers of 
description and research are evident in every page. For the 
present, we need only thank him for a book which shows how 
valuable, under proper training, the local knowledge of an English 
country gentleman may be to the nation at large. 


HINDUSTANI LITERATURE AND THE KING OF OUDE* 


M GARCIN DE TASSY, the author of A History of Hin- 
¢ dustani Literature, and professor of Hindustani at the 
Ecole Impériale des Langues Orientales vivantes, has published 
for several years a series of introdu lectures, in which he 
lays before his class an account of the most recent publications 
in Hindustani. Few people are aware of the lite activity 
displayed by the natives of India, particularly in the north- 
western provinces. M. De Tassy informs us that in 1854 the 
natives had thirty-seven presses and thirty-three rye oe 
among which the Koh-i-Nuwr, written in Urdu, and published 
at ore, continued to be the most popular. During the same 
year, the number of native works published in the north-western 
rovinces amounted to two hundred and seven—most of them, 
seen translations from English. Among the works written 
by the natives themselves, — seems to preponderate ; but 
there are essays on philosophy and ethics, histories, biographies, 
educational books, and treatises on —— The transla- 
tions, again, are not all from English ; for, besides a Hindustani 
version of M. Garcin de Tassy’s Histoire de la Littérature 
Hindoustani, published some years ago, we find, in the year 
1854, a translation, published at Delhi, of Notice des Bio- 
graphies Originales des auteurs qui ont écrit en lanque Indienne 
ou Hindoustanie—a work of the same eminent and active 
scholar. 

The great event, however, which M. De Tassy had to chronicle 
in his last lecture, of the 4th December, 1856, was the fall of the 
King of Oude. This a King, who cannot find anybod 
to sympathize with him in England, has found the warmest ad- 
mirer in M. De Tassy. And very naturally; for to him his 
Majesty Wajid Ali Schah is not only the dethroned monarch, but 
the distinguished writer and eminent Hindustani poet. The 
French historian of Hindu literature had known Wajid Ali 
Schah for many years, though chiefly by the more familiar 
name of Akhtar, or “ Star;” and he tells us that his a 
was indeed “une des étoiles du firmament poétique de l’Inde 
moderne.” His whole race has been distinguished by its services 
to the modern literature of India, and M. Garcin de Tassy seems 
more aw fait with the literary annals of the royal House of Oude 
than any of its advocates who have as yet raised their voices in 
England. Among the ancestors of Wajid Ali Schah, were 
the famous Safdar Jang, Schuja uddaula, Asaf uddaula, known 
as a poet by the simple name of Asaf-Saadat Ali Khan, 
Gazi uddin Haidar, the author of the most famous Persian 
dictionary, the Haft culzum or the Seven Seas—and, again, 
Nacir uddin Haidar, Nacir uddaula, and Amjad Ali Schah, the 
father of the fallen Akhtar. His mother also is spoken of in 
high terms, as “cette noble et courageuse reine dont le dévoue- 
ment aux intéréts de sa race l’a portée, elle qui n’avait jamais vu 
la mer et qui ignorait ce que e’était qu’un navire, a franchir 
l’Océan et & venir en Angleterre réclamer contre la mesure dont 
le gouvernement de son fils a été l’objet.” 


* Garcin de Tassy, Discours a UV Ouverture de son Cours d Hindoustanit 
&@ VEcole Impériale et Spéciale des Langues Orientales vivantes, le 


4 Décembre, 1856. 
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But if this King of Oude excites the interest of the Hindustani 
scholar, much more should he be an object of sympathy 
to all who study Sanskrit and Sanskrit literature. Oude, his 
capital, is the ancient Ayodhya, on the borders of the Sarayu ; 
and he himself is the successor of the divine Rima, the 
hero of the Ramayana. The city which has now been deprived 
of its legitimate sovereign is the same where the Solar race has 
reigned since the creation of the world. Itis the same Ayodhya, 
the unconquerable, which Valmiki has described in such glowing 
language, and which Mrs. Speir, the gifted author of Life in 
Ancient India, has lately placed before our eyes in a most charm- 
ing picture. The streets and alleys of the city, says the ancient 
Homer of India, were admirably disposed, and the principal 
streets well watered. It was beautified with gardens, fortified 
with gates, crowded with charioteers and messengers, furnished 
with arms, adorned with banners, filled with dancing girls and 
dancing men, crowded with elephants, horses, and chariots, 
merchants and ambassadors from various countries. It resembled 
a mine of jewels, or the residence of Sri (the goddess of 
Happiness) ; the walls were variegated with divers sorts of gems, 
like the divisions of a chess-board ; the houses formed one con- 
tinued row of equal height, resounding with the music of the 
tabor, the twang of the bow, and the sacred sounds of the Veda. 
it was perfumed with incense, chaplets of flowers, and articles for 
sacrifice, by their odour cheering the heart. In this city of well- 
fed happy people, no one practised a calling not his own; none 
were without relations ; the men loved their wives, the women 
were faithful and obedient to their husbands ; no one was with- 
out ear-rings ; no one went unperfumed ; no Brahman was with- 
outa constant fire, and no man gave less than a thousand rupees 
to the Brahmans. The city was guarded by warriors as a moun- 
tain-den by lions, filled with horses from Kamboja, and elephants 
from the Vindhya and Himalaya mountains, and was governed, 
as Indra governs his city, by Dasaratha, the chief of the Solar 
race. 

If anybody takes an interest in this ancient epic poem, cele- 
brating the prowess of Rama, the faithfulness of Sita, the valour 
of the bee and the final overthrow of Ravana, he may 
consult the magnificent edition by Chevalier Gaspare Gorresio, 
published at Paris. The text is complete in six volumes, and for 


those who cannot read Sanskrit as fluently as Greek or Latin, there 


is an excellent Italian translation by the same eminent scholar. 
The third volume of the translation has just been published, and 
this is the language in which the Italian translator speaks of his 
work :— 

Nel lungo e vario corso di quest’ epopea ei si trovano qua e 1a luoghi 
mirabili per magnificenza d’imagini, per altitudine di concetto, per grandezza 
di sentimento religioso, per nobilta e delicatezza d’affetti, per solenne maesta 
del dolore, per senso profondo ed intimo della natura .... Ma in nessun 
luogo dell’ epopea, io penso, cosi risalta la forza, la vigoria, la robustezza, lo 
spirito della poesia epica, come nel volume che esce ora in luce. Qui la poesia 
& veramente improntata del carattere epico, e non so se nell’antichita si potrebbe 
facilmente trovare opera che s’agguagli sotto tale aspetto a questa parte dell’ 
epopea Valmiceia. Qui risplende in sommo grado quel fare imaginoso, quel 
vigore, quella vivezza, quell’ardente spontaneita, che suole avere la poesia 
primitiva e che s’ammirava finora nel solo Omero ed in qualche canto dell’ 
epopea Germanica del medio evo. 


if Wajid Ali Schah is really and truly a poet—and we have no 
reason to doubt the testimony of one who is not only the best 
Hindustani scholar of Europe, but one of the most elegant 
writers in France—let him continue the great poem of Val- 
miki. ‘The last days of Ayodhy&” will be a subject worthy 
of an epic poet and a royal bard; and there is much that is 
truly tragic in the long history of his race. To us, what we 
have read in Blue-books and newspapers about the Court, the 
finances, and the Government of Oude, appears only in the light 
of stern facts—of abuses which have reached their utmost limit, 
of evils which must be remedied. It is an odious subject, and 
the less we hear about it the better. But, before the vision of a 
native poet, the extinction of the royal house of Ayodhya might 
assume a solemnity little short of the destruction of Troy, or the 
last fight of the Nibelunge ; and the visit paid by the mother of a 
fallen King to the Queen who conquered and dethroned her 
son might inspire the heart of a true poet with thoughts and 
feelings such as Homer uttered when he sang of Priam in the 
tent of Achilles, the conqueror of Troy and the murderer of his 
son. 
One remark in conclusion—and one of a more practical 
nature. The Indian Civil Service is thrown open to all who can 
ass the required examination. But as Haileybury College is to 
e abolished, and no other institution bas yet ieee Seentod where 
candidates may receive proper instruction in Oriental languages, 
Paris seems the best place where young men can go in order to 
prepare for their examination. . Garcin de Tassy’s lectures at 
the Eeole Impériale are open to all, whether Sssdietins or 
foreigners; and at the Collége de France, other Oriental lan- 
guages, such as Arabic, Sanskrit, and Persian, are taught by the 
most distinguished scholars. Modern languages also, which 
tell very considerably in the Indian Civil Service examination, 
can be learnt with greater advantage at Paris than in London. 
And all other subjects, such as history, law, or physical sciences, 
may be got up at least as well there as at Oxford or Cambridge. 
{ft is no doubt humiliating that England should allow France 
to pay for the instruction of the future governors of India; but 
that coneerns the British Government, and not those who wish 
to pass a Government examination. 


THORNBURY’S SONGS AND BALLADS.* 


Tt character of Mr. Thornbury’s verse may be predicated 
from his prose. It is all slap-dash, hurry-skurry, heltey. 
skelter—a terrible blowing of trumpets, and din and clash of 
swords, pikes, bells, and kettle-drums. The uproar resembles 
the dreadful shrieking, thundering, and blasting of a monster 
orchestra, when the performers are going through the exery. 
ciating process of tuning their instruments. And as in the 
orchestra, under such circumstances, you must not ex 
melody or harmonious combination, so, in Mr. Thornbury’s book 
you must not look for correctness or consistency. A fearless 
contempt of responsibility is the distinguishing mark of this 
gentleman’s writings. If it be history he is writing, he crushes 
chronology, costume, vital statistics, and social development under 
the wheels of his chariot—if it be fiction, sketch, essay, or verse, 
all laws of art and canons of taste are ground to dust under the 
hoof of his Pegasus. The Irish agitator driving a coach-and. 
six through an English Act of Parliament, and Phaéton sett 
the world on fire, are faint allegories in comparison wi 
Mr. Thornbury. The boldness with which he dashes at subject, 
which he is utterly unqualified to treat, and the astonish 
hardihood with which he exposes his want of judgment ani 
information, recall the lines of thoughtful old Daniel :— 

While timorous Knowledge stands considering, 

Audacious Ignorance hath done the deed. 


Or, as the idea-has been plagiarized by Pope :— 


For fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 


The volume before us contains a collection of verses distributed 
under historical heads. In one division we have “ Songs of the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads,” and in another, ‘‘ Jacobite Ballads,” 
To these are added Dramatic Monologues and miscellaneous 
pieces, in which the vagrant muse casts off the restraints of time, 
place, and circumstance. The songs and ballads put forward the 
same sort of ambitious pretensions as the book upon England in 
the time of Shakspeare. Here we have England in the time of 
Cromwell. The obvious test of success in such an undertaking 
is the fidelity with which the phases of English life, and the 
forms of popular poetry, proposed for illustration are presented 
to the reader. When Mr. Thornbury writes lyrics intended to 
reproduce the salient features of a particular period, he is bound 
to construct them upon the models of that age. But his genius 
spurns conditions, and the consequence is, that nothing can be 
more unlike the veritable songs and ballads of the time than these 
galloping, free-and-easy productions. They do not reflect a 
single trait of those which have come down to us from the 
civil wars, the Protectorate, or the Restoration. In vain we 
look for the ruggedness Copeaty premeditated), the trenchant 
irony, the personal caricature, the broad humour, and, above all, 
the earnestness of the oldsongs. The real Songs of the Cavaliers, 
Roundheads, and Jacobites were political, and abounded in covert 
satire. Mr. Thornbury’s songs are innocent alike of politics and 
satire. So far as the age is reproduced in them, it is only a 
few scraps of dress or manners flung into the verse to give it a 
tinge of local colour, or a resurrection of phrases in which the 
writer apparently supposes the soul of the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century to reside. When Mr. Thornbury says “we 
swished our swords,” or talks of firing “‘a pelt of shot,” or 
dresses a hero in buff, he believes he is reviving the days of 
Rupert and Fairfax. The necessity of discriminating between 
different periods or parties never occurs to him. “The Suicide 
in Drury Lane,” time 1856, differs in no essential =e! from 
“The Convent Drudge,” which is courageously headed, “temp. 
Alfred.” ‘The “Songs of the Roundheads” are conceived m 
the same rollicking, dare-devil vein as the ‘ oe of the Cava- 
liers ;”’ and the “ Ballads of the Jacobites,” by a slight alteration, 
might be advantageously transferred to the soil of France, whose 
conspirators they would fit much better than the spirit-broken 
adherents of the Stuarts. 

It is to be regretted that, with so remarkable a fertility of pro- 
duction, Mr. Thornbury should be so indifferent to the means of 
success. He either estimates his own powers falsely, or does 
them wilful injustice. He appears to be carried away by a dan- 
gerous facility of composition, which hurries him into a multi- 
tude of errors. His animal spirits overwhelm his judgment, and 
commit him, not merely to superficial blunders and absurdities, 
but to serious mistakes, which a little patient revision might 
enable him to rectify. His reading is evidently conducted with 
the same velocity as his writing, and the impressions it leaves 
upon his mind are consequently confused and chaotic. Thus 
represents a group of cavaliers, on the day of the King’s entty 
into London, burning Prynne’s books, although Prynne was one 
of the most zealous supporters of the Restoration—he confvant 
Jacobin and Jacobite, and seems to consider them convertible 
terms—and he employs the term “Tories” before the party to 
whom it was applied had come into existence. — 

Negligences and extravagances of expression—the inevita 
results of the rapidity with which he dashes off his lincs—mey 
be found in every page. He makes the whole population, 0! 
example, wave “their hat, wig, and sword”—Rupert’s troops “4° 
called “ to horse” for a race over “ moorland and plash mie. 
suggested that the Protector might be “ slowly” wakened by the 


* Songs of the Cavaliers and Roundheads, Jacobite Ballads, pete! 
George W. Thornbury, Author of Shakspeare’s England, &e. 4° 
Hurst and Blackett. 1857. 
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shout—and a knight at a hawking-party is described 
“ stone-dead on the holt.” Such phrases as 
« swarded grass,” “ amber cloudings,” “ lightning-pinioned,” are 
of common occurrence ; and repetitions of the same image, be- 
traying haste and carelessness, may be frequently detected—ez. gr. 
Grinding the letter to mud with his heel— 
Another crunched the yellow peel, 
With his red heel on the board— 
Look here! see how I spill this wine, 
Crushing the crystal with my heel. 

The versification also suffers from the same causes ; but this 
is a matter of comparatively minor importance in pieces that 
emulate the frantic speed of the wild huntsman. In his rhymes, 
Mr. Thornbury displays an eccentricity of another kind. It is 
not that he is chargeable, here and there, with a bad rhyme, but 
that there are particular words of which he habitually gives a 
corrupt pronunciation. For instance, he converts certain mono- 

Tlatles into dissyllables, and vice versé—thus he makes “ hair” 

yme to “ gayer,” and “sure” to “fewer.” In such words as 
“boards” and “swords,” he drops out the “r,” and alters the 

“sound of the vowels—so that “ boards” rhymes with “ gauds,” 

and “swords” with “frauds.” His reading seems to be “ bauds” 
and “sauds.” In all cases where the letters “lm” terminate 
a word, he pronounces them “rm;” as in “qualms” and 
“arms,” “balm” and “charm,” “calm” and “arm.” Such 
rhymes as “ bond” and “wronged,” strangely as they ring 
upon the ear, are venial faults compared with these hopeless 
misdemeanours. 

One of Mr. Thornbury’s modes of producing an effect consists 
in making a tremendous clatter of words, with a rhyme dancing 
through them, leaping and crowding so riotously that the reader 
is too much stunned to look after the sense—which is rather 
lucky for himself, as he would assuredly be disappointed in his 
search. Here is aspecimen. We give the piece entire as a fair 
sample of the songs generally. The singularity of the versifi- 
cation challenges attention, but defies criticism :— 


ENTERING DUNDEE. 
Shouting “Goring!” slashing, roaring, 

Singing, swearing, musket flaring, colours blowing free, 
On a day in pleasant May, never minding right of way, 
Never stopping short to pay, 

Merry rode the troopers into fair Dundee. 
Sparrow-shooting, crying, hooting, 

Tossing, through the window see— 
Clashing scabbard, not a laggard, spurring fast from lea and haggard, 
Shaking every noisy scabbard, 

Merry rode the troopers into fair Dundee. 


There are several wonderful things in this song of the troopers. 
It will be seen that they rode into Dundee slashing, and roaring, 
and hooting, and shooting sparrows, and that they spurred from 
leas and haggards, and were provided with noisy scabbards and 
flaring muskets. The song atfords also another striking example 
of Mr. Thornbury’s musical sensibility in the rhyme of “ haggard” 
and “scabbard.” In a piece ealled the “ Fight in the Hawking 
Field,” we find a still more remarkable instance of his cumulative 
power. It opens with this burst of rigmarole :— 

Pipes blowing, drums beating, colours flying, cries and laughter, 
Ribbons —e bells jingling, merry cheering fore and after, 
spurring, hot whipping, and all because Sir William Ray 
Has matched his dun mare Sorel, against Sir Robert’s bay. 
The fight reaches its culminating point in the following verse, 
in which the whole force of the poet is brought into operation :— 
Bridle-cutting, there is stabbing, rapiers flashing keen and deadly, 
ws flying, bullets ringing, eeu dripping, bright and redly, 
ver-chopping, met , steel crossing, clishing, clashing, 
Gun-loading, match-lighting, yellow light of sulphur flashing. 
The flashing and clashing, and clishing and clashing, and 
pping and chopping are in the highest style of that peculiar 
ead . ed the patter-song. Mr. Albert Smith must look to his 


The paramount notion which Mr. Thornbury has conceived of 
age of the Restoration is, that everybody was dressed in two 
colours ; and that, as the choice of the colours was a matter of 
individual caprice, the proper way of describing the people is to 
ring together a great multitude of tints presented in pairs. 
Aving covered the canvas with patches of colour, the panorama 
of the age is finished. The combinations brought out in this wa 
exhaust the resources of the pallet. We have “ tawny and blue,” 
silver and blue.” “blue and orange,” “red and blue,” “ blue 
paid gold, “russet and blue,” “ blue and brown,” “ orange and 
- purple and murray,” “ crimson and yellow,” “ black and 
yetow, “black and silver,” “ purple and dun.” Infinite are the 
arts by which these colours are insinuated into the pictures of 
ti times—sometimes singly, sometimes in groups, and some- 
slo, Ima gush of dazzling beams like a rainbow. The 
Owing verse introduces two knights, whose contrasted charac- 
are ingeniously indicated by their costume:— 


Here is Sir Reginald, gentle and true, 
Courtly and bright in fis silver and blue; 


There is old Philip behind him as gruff, 
Sturdy and grim in his orange and buff. 


_ To — this element of colours in such a form as to do 


author, it is necessary to make room for an entire 


iece ; and the sample we select is, in other respects, an average 
of Mr. Thornbury’s lyrical skill :— 


THE TILT-YARD. 


Noisy ran the blue and orange, 
Noisy ran the red, 
Like a flight of crimson birds, 
With their broad wings spread. 
Lusty, all in scarlet, 
Ran the sturdy grooms— 
And, oh! wherever broke the spears, 
The tossing of the plumes ! 
First the black and silver, 
Then the blue and brown ; 
But John of the Beard, in yellow, 
Carried away the crown. 
He rode, and quick the shivers 
Flew up—in ran the grooms— 
And, oh! whoever rose or fell, 
The tossing of the plumes! 
Then came the black and yellow, 
The russet and the blue; 
Never met in tilting-yard 
Such a merry crew. 
The ladies laughed, a rippling wave, 
Mirth spread to all the grooms— 
And, oh! whenever snapped a spear, 
The tossing of the plumes. 
If this be a true representation, the tilt-yard in those merry days 
must have closely resembled a smashed prism. The business of 
the grooms evidently consisted in running in to furnish a rhyme 
for the plumes. 

That Mr. Thornbury possesses great fluency, and a wide, if 
not very choice, vocabulary, will be inferred even from the brief 
passages we have quoted; and that he has capabilities for better 
things than he has yet-accomplished may be conceded to him. 
But he will never accomplish anything better if he does not 
subdue his self-confidence, correct his taste, and endeavour to 
acquire more accurate knowledge. In the present volume, we 
should be very much perplexed to point out any lines upon which 
we could rest a hope of tans excellence ; and we must frankly 
say that it is by the general power manifested in the book, and 
not by the uses to which it is applied, that we judge of Mr. Thorn- 
bury’s capacity. In two or three places we discover indications 
of poetical feeling, but they are either spoiled by the surrounding 
passages, or thrown off too hastily to pass for as much as they 
are really worth. In the little poem of “ Up the Thames,” on 
the Restoration day, describing the delirium of the people, not 
unmixed with a joy too deep for noisy utterance, we have these 
suggestive lines :— 

Bells swung madly thro’ the mist ; 
Like a frown, the fog was kiss’d 
Quite away to amethyst. 

From the gardens came the cheers 
Of a million cavaliers, 

Some could scarcely shout for tears. 


We have this repeated elsewhere in another shape :— 


Some fired off their musketoons as the pleasantest of tunes ; 
Others pulled their hats’ broad flaps deeper o’er their moistening eyes. 


The following is striking, but the image is false :— 
And the black and heaving crowds roll like tempest-driven clouds, 
As from out that thunderous silence breaks the sudden shout and cheer 


From the turrets and the roofs—for the sound of coming hoofs 
Each one listens like a hunter waiting silent for the deer. 


Mr. Thornbury dedicates his volume to Douglas Jerrold, as 
“from one who is struggling and hopes to win, to one who has 
struggled and won.” What Mr. Jerrold has won we need not 
inquire; but it is very necessary that Mr. Thornbury should 
clearly understand what it is he hopes to win for himself, and 
that he should strive to win it by legitimate efforts. At present 
he seems to think he can take it by storm, and that feccney 
triumphs are to be had with as much ease as you can spill an ink- 
bottle. This is a mistake. Hard work and conscientious work 
alone can achieve a true success in literature. 


KERR’S BLACKSTONE.* 


HE elections are over—we have re-constructed our legislative 

machine, and wound it up to go for, perhaps, four or five 
years. It is constructed very much like its predecessors; and 
what a marvellous piece of mechanism it is, considering the work 
that it is intended to do, and the manufacture that it actually 
turns out! The shopocracy and the ploughocracy—the men who 
smirk behind counters, and the men who speculate in beans—are 
the engineers who put it together. The men who have no opinions 
at all—or, if they have a fancy, it is a general taste for bloodshed 
and an @ priori dislike of moderation—are the materials of which 
it is composed; and the work which it is set to do is to continue 
the woof, woven through many centuries, of the most refined, 
the subtlest, and the most complicated science with which the 
mind of man is conversant. And their mode of setting to work 
will be nearly as eccentric as the system which brings them 
together. Nine-tenths of them will never read the laws they 
pass; nineteen-twentieths will never understand them; and they 


* Commentaries on the Laws of England. By Sir William Blackstone, 
Knight. A New Edition, adapted to the present state of the Law, by Robert 


Malcolm Kerr, LL,D., Barrister-at-Law. London; Muwrray. 1857. 
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will vote—not, it is needless to say, on the merits of the case, for 
that their happy ignorance renders impossible—but in further- 
ance of some party purpose, in deference to some party leader or 
some importunate constituent, or in the fulfilment of that dutiful 
obedience which every Englishman owes to the Zimes. After 
having fought its way through this dense mass of ignorance, 
every measure will have to run the gauntlet, in committee, of a 
score of conflicting interests and crotchets; and then, maimed, 
battered, and transformed, it will take its place in the time- 
honoured ranks of the English law—so thoroughly obscure, so 
erage divested of any unity or simplicity it may once have 
iad, that its promoters will wait in anxious curiosity till some 
litigant brings it into Court, and a judicial decision has affixed to 
it a meaning. 

Such has been, and such will be, while the British constitution 
remains, the course of British legislation. And yet the book 
which lies before us shows that this turbulent and eddying stream 
is flowing in one unchanged direction—that, beneath all this con- 
fusion, lies a solid stratum of principle which political tempests 
conceal, but do not disturb. Almost a century has elapsed since 
Blackstone first published his University Lectures. That century 
may seem, to a superficial observer, to have revolutionized the 
English law. In Blackstone’s time—the Sovereign was still 
powerful, and the House of Lords was the preponderating body 
in the State. Heavy religious disabilities still clung to the 
Statute-Book, and were not wholly matters of obsolete learning. 
Our penal code was one of the most sanguinary in Europe, and, 
by its consequent uncertainty, was nurturing instead of extermi- 
nating crime. A lavish and ill-regulated Poor-law was slowly 
eating into the moral vigour of the lower classes and the eco- 
nomical prosperity of their superiors—the incessant litigation of 
the tithe system was slowly alienating the middle classes from 
the Church. The condition of the Courts of Law was disgraceful. 
Chancery was an Augzean stable of sinecures, fed by monstrous 
technicalities. The Common-law system of pleading fully justi- 
fied the old saying. Qui cadit a syllabd cadit a causd. The 
transfer of entailed property was clogged by the ridiculous and 
costly devices to which the Judges resorted in order to evade the 
statute De Donis, In fact, every nook and cranny of the legal 
structure was overgrown with the mass of fictions by which, from 
time to time, the interpreters of the law had struggled to adapt its 
changeless letter to the ever-changing world. All these things 
have disappeared. For all practical purposes, the sceptre has 
passed into the hands of the lees of Commons. Religious dis- 
abilities have been so thoroughly removed that the union of 
the Church with the State has become an almost un- 
intelligible anomaly. The penal code is mitigated, Chan- 
cery reformed, the process of the Law Courts simplified, 
and the institution of the County Courts has put justice 
within the reach of the poor. Enormous interests, too, have 
arisen, with their attendant jurisprudence, to add to the com- 
sae of the law—our Indian and Colonial empires, and the 
1uge transactions connected with railways and jointstock com- 
panies, are almost entirely new since the publication of the Com- 
mentaries. And year by year there has been growing, ever 
more and more abundantly, pile upon pile of reports, beyond all 
power of students to grasp them, till Attorney-Generals can 
invent cases at their pleasure, and Judges are impotent to detect 
them. It might be supposed, after so much change, that Black- 
stone on Law would be as obsolete as Ray on Botany, or 
Hutton on Geology. But whether it be that the interpreting 
»ower Of the Courts has controiled the vagaries of our strange 
legislative machine, or that the principles on which the English 
law is based are so inbred into the Fenglish people that they 
have instinctively impressed themselves on our wayward legis- 
lators, these principles certainly have remained unchanged; 
and their truest, as well as their most attractive expositor, is 
still regarded as the best guide to the rudiments of legal 
study. Mr. Kerr’s edition is the third effort which has been 
made within a very few years to adapt Blackstone to the altered 
condition of the law. Undoubtedly, this immortality, rarely 
accorded to the preacher of a progressive science, is greatly due 
to the author’s own great merits. There is a rare felicity in his 
style, unapproached by any other legal writer. He escaped the 
traditional dulness of his craft. His learning was enormous. 
His constant citations show that he was nearly as well 
acquainted with the civil and feudal laws as he was with his 
own. Yet the fuel never put out the fire. The immense 
mass of facts which his memory enabled him to retain 
and to use for mutual illustration never dimmed the ele- 

ance of his style— never chained down his attention to 
details to the exclusion of broad and general views. A very 
extensive knowledge of minutie is apt to paralyze the 
power of generalization; but Blackstone combined, in a re- 
markable degree, the very distinct talents of collecting facts 
and elaborating theories ; and it is the peculiar excellence of his 
style that, with an unbounded command of facts, he never 
suffers them to throng into his sentences in such numbers as to 
obscure or to overload the principles which he is laying down. 
There is detail enough to save the work from being mere decla- 
mation; and there is enough of illustration from other systems, 
of general principle, and of reflection naturally arising out of the 
subject, to save the book from being—what almost all law-books 
are—a mere dry abstract of the Statute-book and the Reports. 

The merits of Blackstone’s manner are curiously set off by the 
faults of those who have lately undertaken to edit him. Of 


Sergeant Stephen we do not speak, for he can in no Sense by 
called an editor of Blackstone. He recasts entirely the 
division of the subject, and imbeds into the mass of his 
very able treatise huge fragments of the commentator’s 
sition; but his work has as much relation to Blackstone's 
the west window of Winchester Cathedral has to the f ~ 
of whose fragments it was pieced together ; and it is hard to te 
why he thought it necessary to connect himself with his 
cessor at all. But Mr. Warren and Mr. Kerr have eq, 
themselves more scrupulously to the task of adapting thei 
author; and, oddly enough, they err—one on one side, and 
the other on the other—of that mean between declamatio, 
and dry detail which the learned commentator himself hy 
so admirably kept. Mr. Warren’s professes to be an aby 
ment; but it is an abridgment by dilution, and not by cog, 
pression. The garnish of a text or two, and the addition af 
a great many very edifying reflections, give it rather a Water 
appearance ; and this is not diminished by a marked taste fy 
expatiating on constitutional in preference to judicial law, hj 
preference will doubtless add to the book’s attractivenesss, by 
it must detract from its value as an introduction to legal study 
In one place, Mr. Warren complains bitterly that a reputatig, 
for skill in lighter literature is ruinous to a legal character; by 
his own book furnishes an ample reason for the fact. Amp 
who has written such novels as Ten Thousand a Year ig apt ta 
have an ignominious apprehension of being dull. 

To this charge, at least, Mr. Kerr is not open. He is quite unabk 
to resist the temptation of details. He evidently finds it diffiey 
to mention an Act of Parliament without giving an abstract oft 
In respect to agency he is voluminous; but his account of the 
statutes on the subject of marriage almost amounts to the prop. 
tions of ahandbook of matrimony. He is fully alive to the lng 
of a literary reputation ; and he treats the legal additions whi 
he has to make in a manner which, we beg to assure him, yjl 
make him perfectly secure. The most captious attorney a 
detect no treasonable homage to the Muses in his style. Hig 
dulness does not arise from totally ignoring history as an illusin. 
tion of the meaning and the reason of our law, for he does some. 
times deal with it, as in his account of municipal corporations; 
but he evidently thinks that history and law are two very good 
things, which it is desirable to keep separate. He does not, like 
his author, so interweave the two that the law is enlivened by 
the history, and the history derives weight from the law; but 
as soon as he reaches the law, he utterly repudiates everything, 
past or present, from its earlier history or from extraneous 
analogies, which may serve to illustrate its principle or to 
its tedium. A comparison between Blackstone’s account of the 
old Poor-law and Mr. Kerr’s account of the new, will best 
exhibit the contrast between the commentator and his editor, 
Of course we can only give fragments :— 

The poor of England, till the time of Henry VIIL., subsisted entirely up 

rivate benevolence, and the charity of well-disposed Christians. For though 
it appears by the Mirror, that by the common law the poor were to be “su 
tained by parsons, rectors of the church, and the parishioners, so that nove 
of them ‘die for default of sustenance ;” and though by the statute 12 Rich IL. 
ec. 7,and 19 Hen. VII. c. 12, the poor are directed to abide in the cities # 
towns wherein they were born, or such wherein they had dwelt for thre 
years (which seems to be the first rudiments of parish settlements), yet til 
the statute 27 Hen. VIII. c. 25, I find no compulsory method chalked out fr 
this purpose; but the poor seem to have been left to such relief as the 
humanity of their neighbours would afford them. The monasteries were, 1 
particular, their principal resource; and among other bad effects which 
attended the monastic institutions, it was not perhaps one of the least (though 
frequently esteemed quite otherwise) that they supported and fed a-vay 
numerous and very idle poor, whose sust e depended upon what wi 
daily distributed in alms at the gates of the religious houses. But, upon the 
total dissolution of these, the inconvenience of thus encouraging the poor 2 
habits of indolence and beggary was quickly felt throughout the oe and 
abundance of statutes were made in the reign of King Henry the ighth and 
his children, for providing for the poor and impotent, which, the preambles 
to some of them recite, had of late years greatly increased. These poor wet? 
principally of two sorts: sick and impotent, and therefore unable te work; 
idle and sturdy, and therefore able, but not willing to exercise any honest 
employment. To provide in some measure for both of these, in al 
the metropolis, Edward the Sixth founded three royal hospitals: Christs 
St. Thomas’s, for the relief of the impotent through infancy or sickness; 
Bridewell, for the punishment and employment of the vigorous 
But these were far from being sufficient for the care of the poor throughout 
the kingdom at large; and therefore, after many other fruitless experiments, 
by statute 43 Eliz. c. 2, overseers of the poor were appointed in every parish. 


This is Blackstone. Now for Mr. Kerr’s account of the ne# 
Poor-law:— 

This was effected in 1834 by the statute 4 & 5 Will. IV. c. 76. A 
of three commissioners, styled “The Poor Law Commissioners for Eng: 
land and Wales,” was established for a period of five years; and the admin 
tration of relief to the poor throughout the kingdom, according to the a 
laws, was made subject to their direction and control. They were ey 108 
to make and issue general rules, orders, and regulations (subject we 
ance by the king in council) for the management of the poor, the government 
of workhouses, the maintenance, education, and apprenticing of the ¢ 
of poor persons, and the guidance and control of all guardians, wae 
parish officers, so far as related to the management or relief of the poor; 
also for the keeping, examining, auditing, and allowing of pape 
making and entering into contracts in all matters relating to suc — 4 
ment or relief, or to any expenditure for the relief of the poor. *! pry 
missioners were also empowered to unite several adjacent [orm 
union, for the administration of the poor laws ; each parish ——- J 
separately chargeable with the expense of its own pee the share 4 , 
incurred for the common benefit of all the parishes being ascertained by 
of triennial averages. 


A minute but characteristic difference between the two 
writers may be noticed in Blackstone’s entire aban 
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4 Mr. Kerr's careful preservation, of the triad of substantives 
which form such a distinguishing feature of statutory English. 
These literary defects, however, apart, Mr. Kerr's edition de- 
serves commendation for the extreme fidelity with which Black- 
stone is Te roduced. He does not mutilate his author. : N othing 
ig changed or left out, except merely where a change in tense is 

ry, in consequence of statements being no longer true, 
which were true in lackstone’s time. Mr. Kerr’s part has been 
confined to additions; and these have evidently been made with 
laborious care. In one place, indeed, we observe an instance of 
Chinese exactness in the editor, who copies without hesitation 
from Blackstone (vol. i. p. 192), an obvious miscitation of a 
statute (Ric. If. for Rie. III.); but this, and one or two other 
errors which we have noticed—e. g., the invention of a 17 Geo. av « 
vol. ii., p. 40—doubtless only need the opportunity of a second 
edition to be rectified. 


THE EARTH AND MAN* 


have, in our own language, two manuals of Physical 
Geography so admirable of their kind that a work which 
deserves to be preferred to them must possess excellences of 
avery high order. We think, nevertheless, that for the pur- 
of a text-book, the volume before us is superior either to 

WE Guyot’s Earth and Man, or to Mrs. Somerville’s Physical 
Geography. It has the advantage of the first in its far greater 
size, and its more systematic form. In addition to this, the 
three last chapters of M. Guyot’s book are, in some respects, 
quite unequal to the rest of the volume. M.Maury’s work has 
amore formidable rival in Mrs. Somerville’s; but the far greater 
detail into which his plan allows him to go on all matters con- 
nected with the human race, and the extraordinary meagreness 


and inferiority of Mrs. Somerville’s last chapter, more than | 
in its | 


compensate for the superiority of her work to his 
strictly geographical portion. We speak, it must be remem- 
bered, of these three works as text-books, not of their literary 
merits. We know few books from which a reader new to the 
subject will gain so much siccum lumen as he will from M. 
Guyot’s brilliant little sketch; and M. Maury’s manner of 
writing cannot bear one instant’s ae with the graceful 
eloquence of the most gifted woman of her times. 

La Terre et 0 Homme is the result of the careful study of fifteen 
years. Its object is to give a brief account of the conditions 
amidst which mankind finds itself, and an explanation of those 
great necessities which have made the course of history what 
ithas been. The author is thoroughly impressed with the truth 
that, without the knowledge and appreciation of the facts of the 
outer world—without an acquaintance with the general results 
of physical science—history must always be little better than 
a puzzle. His work forms one of a collection of historical 
treatises published in Paris, and is intended, we presume, as an 
introduction to all the rest. 

Before addressing himself to his especial subject, M. Maury 
gives one glance around the immensity of space. He bids us look 
abroad on the unnumbered stars which science now declines to 
call fixed—to look then at our own sun, who himself revolves 
round some mysterious centre—to carry our eye through the 
system to which we belong, and to glance for a moment at our 
satellite, the moon—then, having attained some conception of our 


position and relative importance in the universe, to concentrate | 


our interest upon our own planet, so small when compared to 
what is beyond it, so deeply important to ourselves. He next 
traces rapidly the history of the globe, as far as it is yet known, 
wisely declining to dogmatize about the precise mode of its 
origin, or to attempt to trace by what steps it passed to that 
stage of its development—the earliest of which we can form a 
distinct conception—when it was a mass of fused or incandescent 
matter. A brief review of the history of the earth from the 
earliest time of which geology tells us anything, down to the 
end of the Pliocene period, brings us to the conclusion of 
the first chapter, and introduces us to the proper subject of 
the work—the condition of the earth and its inhabitants as 
are, 


18 survey is commenced by remarks on the general form of | 


the globe, and upon the nature of the atmosphere which surrounds 
it, These considerations form a very natural prelude to a dis- 
cussion of the various kinds of climates, of the isothermal lines, 
and the lines of equal winter and summer temperature. 


Winds (vents alisés), to the zone of calms, and to the monsoons, 


a3 we call them, or moussons, as they are named in French, both | 


words being derived from the Arabic term which means “ season- 
saa The Etesians of the Mediterranean express, we may 
bee tve, the same idea. Many of the more local winds are also 
leed—the bora of the northern Adriatic, the bise which rushes 
wn from the snowy Alps on the heated Mediterranean, and 
© samiel, or poison-wind of Africa. 
The currents of the ocean and the Gulf-stream have a section 
in emselves; and the tides—the little tides called seiches, such 
are observed in the Lake of Geneva—the bore, called barre in 
terribn” and mascaret in the Dordogne—the surf or ressac, 80 
bap - the coast of Coromandel, and other marine phenomena, 
uP discussed in another. Icebergs lead naturally to glaciers and 


Ta Terre ot !Homme, Par L. Alfred Maury. Paris: Hachette et Cie, 


‘ Thence | 
We pass to the winds of our own region of the globe, to the trade- | 


the snow-line—these to mountains—and they again to plains in all 
their varieties, to the deserts of Africa, the ae of the Orinoco, 
the steppes of Russia, and the pampas of South America. Such 
plains as those of the Camargue and of the Crau, the products 
of comparatively recent conditions of land and weiter, bring us to 
the great alluvial deposits—to the Delta, to the Lido of Venice, 
and to the Haffs in the Baltic. An account of the raised beaches 
so common on many coasts, and of the alternate rising and sink- 
ing of the Temple of Serapis at Pozzuoli, follows. A short sketch 
of the Atolls of the Pacific, whose history is as strange as a 
fairy tale, connects these subjects with volcanoes and their phe- 
nomena ; and these, again, suggest earthquakes, and the rise and 
fall of mountains—from which we pass to consider the streams 
and rivers, with their channels, which form a natural complement, 
so to speak, to the mountains. A long chapter is next devoted 
to a consideration of the distribution of minerals throughout the 
world, and another to botanical geography. M. Maury 
taken as his chief guide in this department M. A. De Candolle, 
and has collected a great mass of curious facts, as well as the 
principal laws of vegetable distribution which have hitherto been 
established. We must condense one or two paragraphs for our 
readers :— 

One hundred and seventeen species of plants extend over nearly one-third 
of the earth’s surface. Eighteen of these are at home in about one-half the 
globe. To this number belong the shepherd’s purse, the hairy bitter-cress, 
the Canadian flea-bane, Samolus Valerandi, Solanum nigrum, Juncus bufo- 
nius. The wild thyme is the only plant having anything of a woody struc- 
ture which is included amongst the 117 mentioned above. Hibiscus tiliaceus 
is the most widely distributed of shrubs. 

From botanical geography we advance to the distribution of 
animals, which is treated at much greater length. Maury 
finishes his survey with some sensible general remarks :— 

The distribution, which we have explained, shows that every species has a 
more or less determinate area of habitation. What is the cause of this? We 
| cannot say. All that can be — affirmed is, that the characteristic 
| peculiarities of the greater number of animals are adapted to the physical and 
| climatological conditions in which they live; but these conditions do not 
' suflice to explain the differenee of their organization. 

Man, when looked at merely with the eye of a zoologist, is 
of course an animal. Accordingly, we pass reasonably enough 
from the consideration of the distribution of the inferior crea- 
tures, to examine the varieties of the human race. M. Maury 
does not agree with those writers who think that there are dis- 
tinct species of men. He makes three great varieties or races— 
the white, the yellow, and the black—which are connected by 
numerous intermediate types. Of these last, the five principal 
‘ones are the Boreal, the Malayo-Polynesian, the American, the 

Hottentot, and the Papuan, the extension of each of which 

corresponds pretty closely with a distinct botanico-zoological 
| region. Leaving on one side all, or nearly all, discussion about 

origin—which, in the present state of knowledge, is plainly out 

of place in an educational treatise—M. Maury proceeds to pass 
nt review the eight races mentioned above, with their nume- 
' yous sub-races.s He does this at considerable length; and not 
until his statement of facts has been completed does he allow 
himself to sum up, in a very impartial ro | judicious way, the 
theories of those who believe in different specific centres of 
creation as well for the human race as for animals and plants, 
and the more generally-accepted views of others who hold that 
all the varieties which we at present see are mainly the result of 
degeneracy from one original type. 

A short introduction, which treats of the organs of speech, 
and of the first beginnings of language, in so far as comparative 

hilology has as yet been able to discover or to guess at them, 
a us to the great threefold division of the history of lan- 
guage—into the monosyllabic, the agglutinative, and the inflee- 
tive periods. We are then led to examine the tongues which 
have remained crystallized in the forms of the first period. The 
ae g of these is the Chinese, or rather the old Chinese, 

or the language now in use shows a marked advance towards 
agglutination. From this point we proceed to the Siamese, the 
Thibetian, and other dialects which are a degree higher in the 
scale. These lead us to the Dravidian, or old languages of Hin- 
| dostan, which are agglutinative, and are divided into two families, 
those of the north and those of the south. These have points 
| of resemblance and connexion with the Australian dialects; but 
| in their general structure they are more nearly allied to the 
group of the Ugro-Japanese languages, and may indeed be 
classed with them as one vast family, under the name of Tura- 
nian. The American, the Caucasian and Basque, the African, 
| the Hottentot, the Malayo-Polynesian, bring us to the inflective 

groups, and to the languages which are spoken by the most 

civilized portion of the human family. 

In his remarks upon the origin of language, to which we have 

called attention, M. Maury has pointed out how the words 
| which first came into use were the names of the most familiar 
objects, and has explained how the idea of classification and the 
use of abstract terms arose. He attempts, in the same way, 
to trace the growth of religions, in the different forms which 
they have taken in various races, from the lofty conceptions of 
the Zend forefathers of the Germanic peoples, who called their 
| divine being gaddta, “ U'étre donné de soi-méme”—whence the 
| khodé of the Persians, the gud of the Goths, and the gott of the 
| Germans—down to the Fetichism of the African serene. A very 
| short account of the great outlines of religious worshi 


natu- 
| rally connected with this. The following remarks, taken from 
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this section, put strikingly before us the persistency of the reli- 
gious traditions of a race :— 

The Islamism of the negroes of Soudan and of Senegambia, who are natu- 
rally fetichists, becomes a faith in talismans, composed of verses of the 
Koran, The marabout takes amongst them the place which used to be occu- 
oe by the sorcerer priest. With the Mongols, Buddhism descends from the 

eights of metaphysic subtlety which envelope its origin, and becomes no- 
thing more than a disguised Chamanism. With the Persian Scheahs the ado- 
ration of Ali and of the seven Imaums, and the worship of saints, have trans- 
formed the monotheism of Islam into what is really a polytheism, in which 
all the features of Mazdeism reappear, which the religion of Mahomet believed 
itself to have destroyed. Finally, even in Christianity we encounter analo- 
gous facts. This religion only preserves its purity and its moral grandeur 
amongst the races who have arrived at an advanced stage of civilization. 
Everywhere,where the Gospel has been preached to savage and inferior races, 
its precepts have altered their original character under the influence of cus- 
toms which are repugnant to it. The Pagan superstitions which Christianity 
came to combat have maintained themselves by taking shelter under its pro- 
tection. .. . . The Abyssinians, Christians though they be, have contrived 
to preserve, in a disguised form, their polygamy, so cont to the spirit of 
the Gospel. In the Levant the Christian populations have retained a host 
of Pagan usages; and in Italy, nay, even in the remoter districts of our 
own provinces, there exist many traditions which have a polytheistic origin. 


The tenth and eleventh chapters are intended to lead us up to 
the threshold of authentic history. They briefly pass in review 
the earliest forms of society, and treat of marriage, the patria 


potestas, the organization of the tribe, and slavery. We observe, 


in passing, a mistake, very natural and venial, but to an English 
eye sufficiently absurd—‘ Chez les Arabes encore divisés en 
tribus, toute l’autorité appartient au Cheikh, ou ancien; et de 
méme chez les Ecossais, le laird commandait au clan.” <A short 
account of the arms of the earliest races, and their simple house- 
hold instruments, of their dress, food, and means of locomotion, is 
necessary to complete the author's design, and conducts us to his 
conclusion, when—arrived, as it were, at the summit of his under- 
taking—he tells us to cast our eyes over the wide space over which 
we have travelled together, shows us the various races of men 
gradually changing each other’s character, slowly and steadily 
tending towards one uniform type, ever learning more and more, 
ever communicating their knowledge to each other. He then 
bids us follow with our eyes along the stately march of history 
the influences of those external circumstances in which the 
human family has been placed, and which he has been explain- 
ing to us. 

An Appendix, giving a list of the most important and recent 
works upon every subject on which the author has touched at 
any length, so as to enable the reader to make the work before 
us the nucleus of an immense and truly Ritter-like accumulation 
of knowledge, concludes this well-conceived and admirably 
arranged treatise, and suggests the wish, as it offers the means, 
to obey the injunction given to us in the words which are 
pnt beneath a well-known picture of the great man whom we 
have just named :— 

Wouldst thou advance into the Infinite, 
Go into the Finite upon all sides. 


THE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER.* 


M® WORSLEY professes to supply a desideratum which 

exists, he says, not only here, but on the Continent. a 
lives of Luther have appeared ; but he complains that they have all 
been engrossed with the stirring scenes which accompanied the 
outburst of the great religious revolution. As soon as the star of 
the Reformation begins towane, the biographers of Luther get tired 
of the subject, and dismiss their hero in a few summary pages. We 
cordially sympathize with Mr. Worsley’s complaint; but we are 
constrained to say that he is equally obnoxious to it himself. 
When he wrote his preface, only his first volume was ready, and 
the composition of that is admirable. Luther’s early groping 
after truth, the gradual steps of his enlightenment, his indig- 
nation at the enormities of ‘Ketzel, the burning of the bull, the 
Diet of Worms, and the romantic retreat in the Wartburg, are 
told with a life and vigour which give to the biography 
almost the interest of a novel. Mr. Worsley has a vivid, sketchy 
manner, and an easy style; and in this first volume he is at 
his ease, and takes his time. All the parts of the picture are 
brought out and well finished, and the individuality of the 
varicus characters is artistically maintained. And doubtless the 
author imagined that he would be able to work out the rest of 
Luther's life with equal elaboration. He little counted on the 
conferences and controversies, the Diets and the Leagues, which 
lay before him to describe. It is no wonder that historian after 
historian has recoiled from detailing the intricate and profitless 
complication of manceuvres of which the later annals of the 
Reformation consist. When Mr. Worsley came to this part of his 
task, he must have felt more sympathy for the predecessors whose 
omissions he condemns. As the biography proceeds, it gradually 
quickens in pace. The space that in the first volume is allotted 
to three years, in the second suffices for sixteen. ‘The history, 
in order to be readable, must be compressed. ‘The author admits 
this, but he admits it with reluctance ; and the constant conflict 
between the necessity for compression and the inclination to 
enlarge exercises a most infelicitous influence upon his style. He 
will omit no detail—he will spare us no controversial episode, no 
diplomatic manceuvre. But, in his hurry, he is obliged to leap 


* The Life of Martin Luther. By Henry Worsley, M.A., Rector of 
Easton, Suffolk, late Michel Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford, 2 yols. 
London; Bell and Daldy. 1856, 


abruptly from one to the other, till at last the narrative degene, 
rates into a schoolboy’s notion of an abstract—a string 9 

purei panni. 

The point in which Mr. Worsley has shown most power is in hiy 
rare talent of breathing life into the dry bones of controy 
He describes with considerable minuteness the ever-y. ri. 
phases of opinion which sprang up in such rapid succession o, 
the subject of the Sacrament, and the still more wearisome sub. 
tleties of the Justification controversy; and yet his summarig 
are so brief and so clear that they almost equal the narrative iy 
interest. Those who in the present day have handled the th 
literature of the Denison case will fully appreciate the value of 
a talent which can put the microscopic Eetindtions of the 
fessional controversialist within reach of the million. Ip ; 
tration, we will quote our author’s description of part of the con. 
ference of Marburg—not because it is absolutely his beg 
performance, but because it is the most available for citation, 

After dinner the discussion was renewed, and the forenoon and afternoon of 
the next day were devoted to the controversy, but without an impression 
being made on either party by the representations of the pr Luther 
st throughout on the defensive, repeatedly quoting the text which by 
regarded as decisive, and the account of the institution of the Lord’s Sy 
as given by St. Paul in 1 Cor. xi. His adversaries assailed him with 
arguments. “ You will not allow a metaphor, yet you admit a synecdoche” 
urged (Ecolampadius, “in the words, ‘This is my body.’” “There isa 
difference,” Luther replied, “between metaphor and synecdoche ; 
does not involve a sign as metaphor does ; but every one understands what is 
meant by drinking a bottle, that it is the beer in the bottle. The body of 
Christ is in the bread as the sword in the scabbard, or the Holy Ghost in the 
dove.” “The term sacrament,’ C£colampadius continued, “is synon 
with a sign or token, which is as good as an acknowledgment that metaphor 
is employed.” Luther answered, that he could not pom to such an inference; 
“the body and blood of course are signs in one sense; they are signs of ow 
redemption, and of the promises of God, which hang upon them.” Zywi 
tried another argument. A body, he said, cannot be without A. 
body of Christ is like our own, for he took the form of a servant; it is now 
only a glorified body, such as we shall share; and that body is in heaven, 
for it is written “He ascended into heaven;” it therefore cannot be gt 
the same time in the bread. “I will have nothing,” Luther exclaimed, 
“to do with your mathematics; God is above mathematics ; I never stated 
that the body of Christ is in the bread as in a place.” But when it was 
attempted to lead him to a more precise statement of what his doctrinereally 
was, he drew back in abhorrence. To affect precision in such a case was, in 
his judgment, the height of irreverence and impiety ; and to talk, as Zwingle 
did, of Christ’s body being “ finite,” was to degrade the Godhead to the level 
of our ignorant understandings, and to separate the two indivisible naturesof 
Christ. “The whole Christ, God and man, was in the sacrament.” Zwi 
oer peng to charge him with bringing back Popery by the doctrine which 

eld on the Lord’s Supper. He replied that he did not in any way recognise 
the papistical opus operatum ; but believed the sacrament to be effectual only 
because of Christ’s institution “by the word,” like the divine word itself, not 
losing its virtue by unbelief either in the priest or people, but to the unfaith. 
ful “a savour of death unto death,” and to the faithful “a savour of life unto 
life.” At last he tore the velvet cloth from the table, and held up before all 
the assembly the large letters, “This is my body,” as an unassailable warrant 
for ~~ in the plain literal interpretation of Scripture against every 
cavul. 

One minor defect in Mr. Worsley’s style we must notice in 
passing. It is strange that an author whose language is 80 r- 
markable for gracefulness and ease should think it necessary to 
affect those qualities by the introduction of slipshod. The En- 

eror is made to take a “sound nap” at the Diet of Augsburg. 
Th another place, he “ rates” the Elector—not in the way in whi 
vestries rate, but in the way in which old women rate ; and else- 
where, Luther is said to regret that Melancthon “ has not more of 
the needful.” Mr. Worsley seems to think that the fact of 
Luther's having been fond of slang is a sufficient excuse to him 
for indulging in it himself. 

Notwithstanding the general excellence of our author's style, 
which we readily admit, this is not a satisfactory biography— 
probably for the same reason that none of its predecessor 
have been satisfactory. Luther’s life encroaches too much on 
the domain of history; and the domains of history and bio- 
graphy are very distinct. It is the office of history to record 
how a man acts under the public eye; and therefore it paints 
him as he thinks he ought to be, rather than as he is. But 
biography chronicles his life as it passes when he is under no 
check of public opinion, no load of public responsibility. It 
tells how ™ acts towards those who can make no outcry~ 
how he speaks when his words are free to flow from the abut- 
dance of his heart. Now there never was a man who had 
little private life as Luther. Most public men—even those who 
have most powerfully influenced the fortunes of our race—hbave 
done so almost entirely by their speeches, their writings, 
their public acts. What Napoleon, or Peter the Great, or Hi 

brand might do or say in their own private circles, had no d 
effect on their contemporaries, and therefore has a personal rathet 
than an historic interest. But it was not so with an apostle of 
new ideas that revolutionized the world. In the dissemination 
of his opinions lay his gigantic power; and every conversation, 
every letter, every journey he made, was a means to the great end 
of his life. His words became oracles, no matter when or where 
uttered. Consequently, nothing in his life was private. The full 
glare of European publicity was turned on every circumstance 
of his domestic life. His most private acts became public—they 
had a meaning for his fellow men, and a bearing on the crisis | 
which he was the guide. His very marriage was a controve 
manifesto. 

A Life of Luther, therefore, is in truth only a chapter out of the 
history of the sixteenth century ; and if written in the spirit 
under the responsibilities of a history, it might be as valuable® 


contribution to literature as a Life of Philip the Second oF 
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fardinal Wolsey. But Mr. Worsley does not profess to write 

an historian. There is no trace of critical research or of 
iaborious accuracy in his pages. His object is merely to 
entertain and to inform—he takes no notice of the historical 

“mutes which honeycomb the ground over which he walks. 
He dismisses the case of the Landgrave of Hesse with a few 

ie remarks against Luther's detractors, without attempting 
to discuss the merits of the charges brought against him. He 
tells again the old story of Luther's finding a Bible in a library 
at Wittenberg, and his exultation at discovering that it contained 
“more Gospels and Epistles than those in the postils.” We 
should have thought that Dr. Maitland had disposed of that fable 
for ever; but our author does not seem to be aware that Dr. 
Maitland ever wrote upon the subject. So little does he assume 
scritical attitude that, among the crowd of anecdotes which he 
relates, he gives no hint to his readers of what he wishes them to 
believe. He tells the following with as unwavering a gravity as 
he exhibits in chronicling the Diet of Augsburg :— 

But before the armies could meet, Soliman had received a repulse from the 
ruined walls of Guntz, which convinced him that the God of battle was no 
longer on his side. When the Turks were sure of victory, @ horseman in 

lete armour descended in the air, brandishing his sword, and forbidding 
the Moslem to approach J urischitz and his devoted band. 

With a similar disdain of pedantic accuracy, he accuses (vol. i. 

, 308) the Holy See of levying a tax on — concubines—and 
then, in justification, cites a passage at length from the Centum 
Gravamina, which does not even mention the Holy See. But 
though Mr. Worsley is not fastidious about accuracy himself, he 
by no means spares those of his predecessors who have been 
guilty of a similar failing. He falls on the unfortunate Audin— 
tho, as a Frenchman and an Ultramontane, has a double right to 
blunder—with all the fury of an indignant Protestant. Luther 
~ at Erfurth on his way to the Diet of Worms, and being 
app ied to by some of the inhabitants, consented to preach. On 
this Mr. Worsley has an indignant note :— 

Audin says, with wilful falsehood, II. p. 86, “ He demanded and obtained 

ission to preach.” Seckendorff expressly states, “Instanter rogatus 
concionem _ -’ I. p.152. And it was Luther’s maxim never to preach 
without a call. 

The mistake is not a very serious one, even if Audin made it. 
But there is nothing in the least irreconcilable in the accounts. 
What could be more likely than that, having been begged 
by the inhabitants to preach, Luther should apply to the 
authorities for permission? Biographers are well known 
for a servile race; but Mr. Worsley out-Boswells Boswell. 
He is the pattern of all biographers. He not only justifies 
his hero’s faults—he will not be content unless he imitates 
them in practice. It is told of the last days of the ancien régime, 
that Marie-Antoinette, having sprained her ankle one day, was 
reduced a ; the obsequious courtiers straight- 
way took to limping into the presence-chamber. Allowing for 
diference of country, Mr. Worsley has caught Luther's 
“hobble” to a nicety. Perhaps his bad language, like his mas- 
ter’s, is susceptible of a controversial interpretation. There isa 

e consensus among theologians—at least in practice—that 
polemical difference suspends altogether the pl ce laws of 
courtesy and charity, and very considerably relaxes those of 
truth. Being aware of this ruling, which during the last twenty 
on, we not startled at the 

lon (vol. ii. p. 379), that payment of money, according to 
anist belief, atone eng sin—nor at the 
(vol. i. p. 49), that “Luther confessed very often, not about 
Women or any of the usual sins of monks, but about his spiritual 
conflicts,” We wondered, indeed, where Mr. Worsley procured 
his intimate acquaintance with the “usual sins of monks ;” but 
Weare aware that both these assertions were strictly orthodox, 
md that Exeter Hall would support them as one man. But we 
ck us as a new and compendious view of the whole duty of 
man; and we do not think that it has as yet been eutlecitntively 
accepted by any class of theologians :— 

But the century which succeeded to this wholesale martyrdom was ve 

feebly illumined by a scattered name or two of Christian worth, sue 
ss that of Gross-teste, Bishop of Lincoln, who refused to institute an Italian 
Wy toa benefice at the Pope’s bidding, and is reported on his deathbed to 

® pronounced the Pope to be Antichrist. 

Jf Mr. Worsley had professed to be an historian, the value of 

work would have been considerably modified by the above 
anne. _ But in a mere biography, the heartiness with which 

throws himself into one side of the question adds considerably 
ro ‘igour of the narrative, without doing any serious injury 
In his preface, he tells us that his only aim has 

nto cast the work in a “succinct and readable form.” And 
80 far succeeded in his aim, that one-half of the work is 


readable if it j i i inct if i 
bess cade not succinct, and the other half is succinct if it 


BERMUDA* 


We have oftcn commiserated the fate of a military man 
bis hie re to loiter away many months, perhaps even years, of 
which he some one of our numerous colonies, the excitements of 
- ave been a enumerated as consisting in a num- 
quarrels—equal to the combinations of five things taken 


wan muda, a Colony, a Fortress, and a Prison; or, Eighteen Months 


Islands, By a Field Officer. London: Longmans. 
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three, four, or all together—between the Governor, the Bishop, 
the Chief Justice, the Colonial Secretary, and the House 
of Assembly. Something of this kind of dreariness probably 
weighed upon the author of the book before us during his sojourn 
at Sunete. We wish that gentlemen similarly circumstanced 
would more frequently relieve themselves by similar publica- 
tions. The work is an unpretending and intelligent account of a 
curious subject. 

The Bermudas consist of five large islands, and an immense num- 
ber of small ones—making in all, it is said, 365, if the counter 
makes the most of his opportunities. They are completely sur- 
rounded by reefs, lying at a considerable distance on the north 
and west, but coming close to the shore on the south and east of the 
islands, which form a figure like a shepherd's crook, twenty-four 
miles long, and from a mile and a half to three hundred yards 
broad. There is a good climate during the winter; and although 
the yellow fever prevails about once in five years, the summer is 
not unhealthy, nor, except for ashort time, very hot. The author 
mentions a curious fact about the yellow fever. The favourite 
remedy, which has obtained some local celebrity, is the mandrake, 
and people drink charcoal and water by way of a preservative. 
It has, indeed, been said that the use of charcoal in this manner 
has been found very beneficial in cases of cholcra. 

The first Englishman who arrived in the islands was one He 
May, wrecked therein 1593. His visit was followed by that of Sir 
George Somers in 1609, who died on the site of the town of St. 
George’s, which is now the capital, at the age of eighty. He left 
behind him three men and a dog, who quarelled and fought a 
good deal, till they were superseded by a regular colony of 
sixty persons under one Richard More, a carpenter. This man’s 
successor hung a fair percentage of his subjects, and so greatly 
oppressed the rest, that five of them sailed to Ireland (3300 
miles) in an open boat of three tons’ burden to escape him. The 
only remarkable incident in the history of the settlement 
seems to have been its conversion by one of its governors, at 
the beginning of the 18th century, into a sort of piratical 
station. From that time to this it would seem to have en- 
joyed in perfection the proverbial happiness of nations whose 
annals are dull. Its inhabitants at present seem to employ 
themselves peaceably and respectably in growing arrowroot and 
potatoes. Thereis something almost comic in the “Field Officer's” 
account of the Government. The inhabitants are 12,000, and the 
House of Assembly has thirty-six members ; so that if one-fifth 
of the population are adult males, one man in sixty-six must be 
a legislator. Yet in Bermuda, as elsewhere, there are electoral 
contests ; and it appears to be the better opinion that the poll 
may be kept open for forty days, to give the enlightened consti- 
tuencies a full opportunity of voting. 

The great pleasure at Bermuda is yachting ; and the channels 
are so intricate, and the rocks and reefs so numerous and per- 
plexing, that few places could be found better suited to exercise 
the skill of the boatman. Sailing round the islands is a sort of feat 
reserved for military yachtsmen. The author performed it with 
some satisfaction, and not a little excitement, being all but wrecked 
several times over. His pilot on the occasion was a Bermudian 
negro, who was very nearly sold as a slave by a Yankee captain 
whom he was simple enough to accompany on a voyage to 
Florida. He was “such an insolent and blaspheming rascal,” that 
his employer regretted his escape. Sedeek, his opinion of the 
black population of the island is anything buta high one. After 
twenty-two years of freedom they still retain, he tells us, the 
vices of slavery, being dirty, thievish, and idle. He regards 
immigration as the only means by which the West Indian Islands 
in general, and Bermuda in particular, can be turned to any 
account. It is singular that the first use made by the slaves of 
their liberty was to take “titles,” as they called surnames. As 
slaves they only had Christian names; and accordingly, when 
they were emancipated, they all took the “title” of the estate on 
which they had worked. The author uses a singular expression 
in describing their moral character :—‘ Crimes of a deep dye are 
by no means common—cases of honesty are sometimes met with.” 

The naval and military importance of Bermuda is very great. 
It is the seat of a dockyard, and is defended so well by its coral 
reefs and other obstaclesto navigation that it wantsvery little forti- 
fication to make it altogether impregnable. ‘The “Field Officer” 
is much dissatisfied with the state of the fortifications; but he 
would not be a soldier if he ever lost an opportunity of finding 
fault with the Government, or ever allowed any one else to 
imitate his example. One job, however, he mentions, which, if 
his facts are correctly ak, certainly “‘duindeed.” The house 
of the Dockyard Commissioner is said to have cost no less than 
60,000/., having been built for a gentleman who was ey a 
Treasury clerk, but who went mad before he could take advantage 
of the madness which built it. A subsequent Commissioner, when 
his time expired, remarked, “ I am going from turtle and cham- 
pagne to mutton chops and small beer.” 

The dockyard and other public works are mostly executed by 
convict labour. Bermuda shares with Gibraltar the honour 
of being one of our convict depdts. If the convicts could only 
be kept there after their time was out, all the difficulty would be 
pact The “Field Officer’s” account of their position makes 
us wonder that they do not make interest to have their sentences 
prolonged. They are about 1200 in number, and are dressed in 
straw hats with ribbon bands, a blouse, and coarse brown holland 
trowsers. They work at excavating and blasting the rocks, and 
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building storehouses, and they live inhulks. Their working time 
averages nine hours a day in summer, andeight in winter. Their 
daily allowance of food is 1b. 1102. of bread, 14 lb. of meat, half a 
gill of rum, and sweetened cocoa for breakfast. They are allowed 
3d. per diem for a certain amount of work, 1d. of which they can 
ao in extra groceries, and the other 2d. is accumulated for 
their benefit on leaving confinement. If they please, they can 
earn as much as 6d. a day by extralabour. Some of the “ Field 
Officer’s” accounts of particular prisoners are very curious. Our 
readers may remember a villain named Smith, who turned King’s 
evidence five or six years ago, in the case of Mr. Hollest’s mur- 
der. He was transported for life, and sent to Sydney, whence 
he escaped, and was transported to Bermuda, where he became a 
leading character under the name of Sydney Jack. He 
made two attempts to escape—one in a_ boat, in which he 
sailed about for several days. Mitchell, the vitriol felon, was 
confined at Bermuda. He was treated with extreme lenity, not 
being put to work, and being allowed to wear his own clothes. 
The English convicts were very angry at this partiality ; but the 
Trish convicts were delighted, and | thought that it would have 
been a monstrous thing that a political prisoner should have been 
condemned to associate with them. Mitchell was ultimately 
sent to Australia, where, as we all know, he added trickery to 
treason, contriving, with singular ingenuity, to add contempt to 
the disgust which he had already excited. 

Kirwan, the painter who murdered his wife at Ireland’s Eye, 
is confined at Bermuda. This ruffian’s time will soon expire, as 
transportation for life has hitherto meant only transportation for 
ten years; so that his native country may hope to enjoy the 

leasure of another visit from him. Garrett, a famous robber, 

ad been the great light of the convicts before Kirwan’s arrival ; 
but when he came, Garrett informed him that he resigned his 
honours in the presence of superior merit, “ delicately intimating 
that a mere ober could not compete in dignity with a famous 
murderer.” Kirwan is said to have been much aggrieved by 
this well-intended speech. 

There is nothing very remarkable in the Field Officer's per- 
formance; but it may serve as a good guide to the Islands, and 
it shows that the writer makes a better use of his leisure than 
many of the members of his profession. It seems a pity that, 
with so many opportunities of seeing almost every part of the 
world, officers should so seldom employ the time which often 
hangs heavily on their hands, in recording their experiences for 
the information of their neighbours. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.—Six per Cent. 
Bonus,—Warrants for the guaranteed Interest at Five per Cent. per Annum, 
and an additional One per Cent. for Bonus for the Fourth Year, will be forwarded to 
every Member entitled to the same, on and after the 25th instant. Prospectuses sent 
free to any part of the World, CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Office, No. 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
InstitutTED 1820, 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman, 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 

One-third of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, for the whole term 
of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, to be paid off at convenience; or the 
Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with 
this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an adequate value. 

Four-fiiths, or 80 per cent., of the Profits are assigned to Policies every fifth year, 
and may be applied to increase the sum insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or 
to the reduction and ultimate extinction of tuture Premiums. 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years terminating January 31, 1856, 
a reversionary bonus was declared of £1 10s. per cent. on the sums insured, and sub- 
sisting additions for every premium paid during the five years, This bonus, on policies 
of the longest duration, exceeds £2 5s. per cent. per annum on the original sums 
insured, and increases a policy of £1000 to £1638, 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief oilice, as above; at the branch 
office, 16, Pall Mall, London ; or to any uf the agents throughout the kingdom, 


BONUS TABLE, 
Showing the additions made to Policies of £1000 each. 


Addition made 


Amount of 
Date of ; Sum Payable | 
Additions to as on - j 
Insurance. Feb. 1, 1851. Feb. 1, 1856, atter Death, 
| 264 | 
1820 523 16 0 114 5 0 1638 10 | 
1825 382 14 0 103 14 0 1486 8 0 | 
1830 24112 0 93 2 0 133414 0 | 
1835 185 3 0 8817 0 1274 0 0 
1840 123315 0 8413 0 1213 8 0 
1845 65 15 0 7918 0 1145 13 0 
1850 10 00 7515 0 1085 15 0 
1855 _- 15 0 0 1015 0 0 


And for intermediate years in proportion, 
The next appropriation will be made in 1861. 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at reduced rates. 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
BLE 


ASSURANCE SOCIET Y.— 
Orrice—NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 1762. 

Capital on the 3ist December, 1856, £7,000,000 sterling. Income of the Society 
upwards of £400,000 per annum, 

The Equitable is a Mutual Society, and the whole of the profits are appropriated to 
the benetit of the Assured. 
meas may be effected for any sum not exceeding £10,000 on one and the same 

ife. 

A Weekly Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to 1 o’clock, to receive 
Proposals tor New Assurances, 

A short account, explanatory of the advantages and security affurded to Assurers, 
may be had on application at the Office, where attendance is given daily, from 10 
to 4 o'clock, ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Instituteg 1823, 
OFFICE :—FLEET-STREET, LONDON, (E.C.) 
The ASSETS of this Society exceed FOUR-AND-A-HALF MILLIONS STERLING 
Its ANNUAL INCOME exceeds FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY THovgayp 


The Profits will hereafter be divided at the end of every Fifth Year—Four-fifths at 
the Profits are allotted to the Assured. 

At the Divisions of Profit which have already been made, Reversionary Bon 
exceeding £2,870,000, have been added to the several Policies. ses, 

The next Division of Profits will be made up to 31st December, 1859, when al 
Whole-Life Policies effected during the present year will participate, if then in 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application at the Society’ 
Office, Fleet-street, London, (E.C.) ‘ 

March, 1857. WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNEs, Actuary, 
| ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—First Appearance of Madlle 

PICCOLOMINI on TUESDAY next, APRIL 21. r 
Opera, LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO, On THURSDAY, LA TRAVIATA, 
Ballet (on both Nights), LA ESMERALDA, 
For particulars see Bills, 

A limited number of Boxes in the half-circle tier have been specially reserved for the 
public, and may be had on application at the Box-office at the Theatre, Colonnade, 
Haymarket, 


THE 
EXHIBITION 


TH 


OF THE 
ART TREASURES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
WILL OPEN ON TUESDAY, Sth MAY, 


AT 
MANCHESTER, 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


AND 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
Who has graciously consented to preside at the Granp Inauaurat Ceremony, 


ry\IS PALACE, covering a space of 18,000 square yards, will 
contain the LARGEST and most VALUABLE 
COLLECTION OF WORKS OF ART, 

Ancient and Modern, ever presented to the public, and which there are many reasonsfor 
supposing, can never be brought together again, ‘The Exhibition will also include 
A NATIONAL GALLERY OF PORTRAITS OF BRITISH CELEBRITIES: 
Also, 

A HISTORY OF MINIATURE ART. 
A separate gallery of the choicest 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 
From the time of Girtin. 
THE CELEBRATED MEYRICK COLLECTION OF ARMOUR, 
FROM GOODRICH COURT, 
ENGRAVINGS, 
From Wood, Copper, and Steel, showing the history of the engravers’ art, from Mare 
Antonio to the present time ; 
SCULPTURE, IN MARBLE AND BRONZE, ANCIENT AND MODERN; 
FINE SPECIMENS OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 


CURIOUS 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 
RICH DISPLAYS OF 
GOLD AND SILVER PLATE, 
MEDLEVAL WORKS, 
RARE SPECIMENS OF CHINA AND BRONZES, 
Along with the far-famed and hitherto comparatively unknown Continental 
COLLECTION OF M, SOULAGES, 
These gems of art have all been most graciously lent for the purpose by Her; 
the Queen, Prince Albert, and the leading nobility and gentry of the United 


MUSICAL ARRANGEMENTS.—A LARGE ORGAN has been erected for the 
oceasion, and throughout the season there will be Darry Musicat PrRrorMances, by 
a large Orchestra, under the superintendence of Mr. CHartes Haxxe, who will cov 
duct in person each Thursday, 


BOTANICAL GARDENS.—A communication will be opened from the Palace to the 
Gardens, thus adding to the interest and variety of the Promenade. The charge for 
admission will be entirely under the control of the Council of the Botanical Society. 


REFRESHMENTS will be provided on an extensive scale, at moderate charges. B 
tariff of prices for dinners and lighter refreshments, approved by the committee, 
be affixed in conspicuous parts of the Palace. The refreshment rooms ome 
with the Palace, and adjoin the Botanical Gardens and the railway station. Not 
freshments will be allowed to be carried into the Palace, as the arran are 
adapted for the suitable supply of the wants of all classes, 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Executive Committee give notice of the following GENERAL ARRAN 
MENTS for the information of visitors :— P 

The EXHIBITION will be OPENED on on, the ~ May, on which day none 
but the proprietors of £2 2s. season tickets will be admitted. : s 

PRICES POF ADMISSION :—From the 6th to 16th May (both days 
2s, 6d, for each person. On and after Monday, the 18th May, 1s. for eac nr, 
except on Thursday in each week, when the charge will be 2s. 6d. for each person. 

N.B.—There will be also certain days (not exceeding eight in all) specially revered 
for proprietors of £2 2s, season tickets, of which due notice will be given, bY publie 
advertisement, at least seven days beforehand. i 1 

SEASON TICKETS, at £2 2s., entitle the proprietors to admission on al conse al 
when the Exhibition is open to the public; tickets at £1 1s., entitle to admission on a 
but the “reserved days.” These Tickets may be procured at the Exhibition Building; 
or at the offices, 100, Mosley-street. : ietor, before 

Season Tickets are not transferable, and must be signed by the [rein which the 
being presented at the entrance to the Palace, where a book will be a todo 80 by 
proprietot will be required to write his or her name whenever request 
the officers of the committee. “ian 

HOURS OF EXHIBITION.—The at Ten o'clock, and will 
be closed at sunset, A bell will be rung half an hour before closing. 

CATALOGUES.—A General Catalogue, price 1s., will be sold in the pease, = 
full and explanatory catalogue will be quently published at an —— ies and 

BATH CHAIRS will be provided at a moderate charge for the use 
invalids. 

OPERA GLASSES will be on ad or Hire > the —. 

SMOKING in any part of the Palace is strictly prohibited. 

NO PARCELS, STICKS, OR UMBRELLAS will be allowed to pase beyond Oe 
entrance, where they may be left in charge of a proper officer, at a charge of 0} 

NO CHANGE will be given at the doors, 

NO RETURN TICKETS will be given to anyone leaving the Palace, and pests 
out beyond the barriers where the turnstiles are fixed. N.B.—These limits 
Refreshment Rooms, but not the Botanical Gardens. one sven to them by 

CARRIAGES.—All drivers will be required to obey the directions given to 
the police on duty at the approaches, ‘ the 

VISITORS ON FOOT are requested to keep the path to the north side of 
carriage drive. 

Arrangements are being made with the various railway companies for 

EXCURSION TRAINS, «tot for 
and also to enable all visitors to purchase both the railway ticket and the ticket 


admission to the palace by a single payment, 
Offices, 100, Mosley-street, THOMAS HAMILTON, Secretary: 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—SEASON 1867-8. 
PROGRAMME, 
Directors beg to announce that they have made the following arrangements for 


the ensuing Season. ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA CONCERTS. 
SEASON will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, the Ist of MAY, 1857, witha GRAND 

ORNING CONCERT, by the Artistes of the Royal Italian Opera. These Concerts 
we been honoured last year by such general approbation, the Directors have entered 
hanes ngements with Mr. Gye to give a similar series of Twelve Concerts during the 
pent sen will be supported by the following celebrated Artistes :—Mdme. Grisi, 

Rosa Devries, Madile. Marai, Madlle. Didiée, Madlle, Parepa, and Mdme. Bosio. 
or Mario, Signor Ronconi, Signor Neri-Baraldi, Signor Gardoni, Signor Graziani, 
Herr Formes, Signor Tagliatico, Monsieur Zelger, Signor Polonini, and Signor Lablache. 

The grand orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera, with additional performers, and also 
the celebrated chorus, are engaged for the whole series. The musical direction of the 

is in the hands of Mr. Costa, who will himself conduct a portion of the concerts, 

With the above assemblage of artistes it is hardly necessary for the Directors to state 
that the performances will be of the highest class, and capable of very great variety. 

The Concerts will take place on the following Fridays, viz.:—May Ist, 8th, 15th, 
22nd, 29th, June 5th, 26th, July 3rd, 10th, 17th, 24th, 31st. : 

The space allotted to the Concert-room last year (extensive as it was) having been 
found quite i quate to ac late the audiences, the Directors have this season 
determined to give the Concerts in the Great Transept. 

The two guinea season tickets will be available for these concerts, Transferable 
tickets will also be issued for each Concert at 7s. 6d. each; which tickets can be obtained 
at the Company’s Offices, or of any of the agents. - 

In compliance with a desire which was universally expressed last season, a limited 
number of reserved stalls will be set apart, which may be taken for the Series of Twelve 
Concerts at One Guinea each stall, or at half-a-crown each for a single Concert. 

. Il. CONCERT OF THE COLOGNE CHORAL UNION, 
The Directors have made arrangements with Mr, Mitchell for the services of the 
e Choral Union (CélIner Manner Gesangverein), whose performances on their 
former visit have attracted enthusiastic admiration, for a Concert in the Centre Tran- 
of the Palace, on Saturday, the 6th of June. 
'B, Both classes of Season Tickets will be available for this Concert. 
Ill. GRAND WATERWORKS. 

The displays of the vast system of fountains, cascades, and jets d’eaux will be resumed, 
and continued during the whole season. The upper system will play daily as hereto- 
fore; and the entire display, embracing the fountains of the grand basins, the water- 
temples, the cascades, and the whole of the upper fountains, on occasions to be from 


time to time announced, 
IV. FLOWER SHOWS. 

There will be Two Grand Horticultural and Floricultural Fétes during the present 
season :—The first on Saturday, the 30th of May; and the second on Wednesday, 
Thorsday, and Friday, the 9th, 10th, and 11th of September. The prize list for the 
Jatter occasion includes special 

. POULTRY SHOWS, 

There will be Two Shows in the course of the coming season. 

The Summer Show will take place on the 7th, 8th, 10th, 11th, and 12th of August. 
The Winter Show on the 9th, 11th, 12th, and 13th of January, 1858. 

The schedules of the prizes, and copies of the regulations at both the Flower and 

. GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS OF THE BUILDING. 

Exursitions or Pictures.—The picture gallery, formed during the past year in 
the north wing of the Palace, has proved so successful in its capabilities for the effective 
display of paintings, that it is the intention of the Directors to hold therein during the 
present season two exhibitions of the works of living painters of all schools. 

Particular attention has been given to the foreign schools of painting, and arrange- 
ments have been made which the Directors believe will ensure an exhibition of these 
works at once of great extent and of first-class quality. 

The first of these exhibitions will open in May, and continue open during the summer, 

The second will be a winter exhibition. 
query foes t of ag = be held in the upper portion of the picture 

ery from time to time during the season. 

Csramic Covrt.—The Directors are desirous to take the present opportunity of ex- 

ing their acknowledgments for the kind and ready manner in which their requests 
loans for the Ceramic Court were responded to by the owners of collections of por- 
celain and pottery of the most rare, fragile, and valuable descriptions. But for the con- 
fidence thus placed in them it would have been impossible for the Directors to have 
formed the collection now displayed in the Ceramic Court; a collection admitted by all 
to be unrivalled, and on which the highest encomiums have been universally bestowed. 

Itis vary gracing 2 Directors to be able to say that the further aid offered 

lem 1s such as will enable them to continue the Ceramic Court for the present season, 
= a ml _— specimens, exemplifying the capabilities of the art in its 

elaborate branches, 

The collection will be, as before, under the superintendence of Mr. T. Battam, F.S.A. 

Inpiay Court anp GaLLEry oF ENGINEERING MopELs.—In each of these de- 

that in the Ceramic Court. By public companies and institutions, as well as by 

vate individuals, the Directors have been canmeted with the most valuable om 
tiful models, with costly carvings and works in ivory and bronze, fabrics, and 
works of art, granted with a liberality and readiness for which they cannot sufficiently 
express their obligations, They have thus been enabled materially to improve the 
ian Court, and also to form a collection of Models of Engineering Works, illustrat- 
Other now accessible to the public. It will give the Directors great plea- 

Naval Muskeum.—The exhibition under this denomination in the first and 
—_ leries of the north transept, fronting the garden, now contains about three 
ta red models of Ships, Boats, and Vessels, of all descriptions, affording an illustra- 

1 of the progressive improvement in British Naval Architecture and Navigation 
faring period and forty years. It also contains specimens of new 

0 inected with the improvement of navigation. 

oe! Directors beg here also to acknowledge the ready and extensive assistance which 
in We received from ship-owners, ship-builders, engineers, and shipping companies 
and collection, and the same time solicit 

t all parties who may have the means of extending it. 

Water Towrrs.—The Great Towers are now completed, and ciaianente have been 
made by which, for a small charge, visitors to the Palace can ascend them and enjoy the 
. ive view from the balconies, where powerful telescopes are about to be placed. 
(oan TREE.—An object of great interest has lately been added to the contents 
The object ai which wiil remain on exhibition during the whole of the coming season. 
toisa portion of the trunk of the Wellingtonia Gigantea, or Mam- 
portion pode the largest of the group of those trees discovered in California. The 
than 103 feet in Abia Simbel figures, is no less 

: 2 feet in diameter at the base. 

yr DerartMent.—Amongst the branches of industry which now find im- 

ire lestzation in this department, may be mentioned the manufacture of Gold and 
He -_ Electroplate, both domestic and artistic; Vulcanite and India-rubber 

Y; Colour Printing and Typography; Papier Maché, Ornamental Lron, Faney 
eg other productions of Birmingham; Domestic Furniture, Church Furniture, 
Shetield in eens and fabric; Hardware generally, and especially the productions of 
=, - ourt filled by the manufacturers of that important centre of industry. 

Noumea “lege arrangements announced on a former occasion with the 

Saniees b A anada are now, the Directors are happy to report, complete. The 
Which shall cor — have undertaken to furm and maintain in the Palace a collection 
and resources oF a Set forth the condition of _the manufactures and other industry 

important colony, At a time when so much public attention is 
to who ee ‘rer such a collection cannot but be both interesting and useful 
who have rt be pe to make that country their residence, as well as to those 

eiginaten _ 7 re ations therewith, In the circumstance that the collection has 
sum of mone thay undertaken My the Canadian Government itself, and that a large 
rane is afforded to the a. the purpose of its creation and maintenance, a gua- 

4 real representation of the 

he collection will be place 
lonery Court, 


public that it will be thoroughly well carried out, and 
commerce of the colony. 

d in the large Court lying between the News-room and the 
mt occupied by the fee, adjoining both the Nave and Centre Transept, and at 

w Propuce Cou sculpture of the German school. 
is department is Ma: penne AND TRADE Mvsevm.—The Technological portion of 
chief mannfact apidly approaching completion. It will comprise illustrations of all 
Tepeable ond wl ures of the United Kingdom; and specimens of the products, animal, 
Itis believed eannn of Great Britain and the colonies, as well as of other countries. 
TheDepartmen: it will be open to the public in the course of the present summer, 


Macuryery 1nv Motitoy.—The Machinery will be in action during the season at 
such times as will be announced in the detailed advertisements. The Machinery now 
in the Department comprises a complete set of machinery for Spinning, Carding, 
Warping, Sizing, Weaving, and all the other processes for the manufacture of Cotton 
ew from the bale to the thread, and from the thread to the finished piece, by 

alker and Hacking, and Harrison and Co, ; Lathes, Shaping-machines, self-acting 
Planing, Drilling, and other machinery, by Whitworth, Muir, Harrison, and Co., Else, 
and others ; Condie’s Steam Hammer; Woods’ Carpet Loom ; Winding Machinery, by 
Clark, of Leicester ; Centrifugal Pumps, by Appold, and Gwynne and Sons; Centrifugal 
Sugar and Drying Machines, by Manlove and Alliott ; Steam Engines, by Goodfellow, 
Dunn Hattersley and Co., and others; Marine Engines with Screw Propeller, by Tod 
and M‘Gregor; and a great variety of other machines, 

AGRICULTURAL Macutnery.—The Department of Agricultural Machinery and Im- 
plements has been considerably improved during the past year. Specimens will be 
found there of the Portable Steam Engines and all the other new machines of the chief 
manufacturers, and purchases can be made at the same prices as at the warehouses of 
the makers. The stock is continually receiving additions, and every means is taken to 
make it a perfect representation of the state of one of the most important branches of 
modern industry. 

Reaping Room.—The Company’s Reading and News Room is situated close to the 
Centre Transept, between it and the German Sculpture Court. It contains all the 
Morning Journals; the Weekly Papers, Metropolitan and Provincial; and all the 
Periodicals and Magazines. In addition to this, advertisements and copies of new 
works, both British and foreign, are displayed immediately after publication. 

Fancy Fatrs.—The Directors are prepared to afford accommodation to benevolent 
and other societies, for holding fancy fairs in the Palace during the season, 

Cricket, ARCHERY, AND THE GROUNDS GENERALLY.—It gives the Directors 
pleasure to announce that the Cricket-ground is now complete, and that it will be 
thoroughly in order for the approaching summer. Great care has been taken in the 
formation of the ground, and they believe that it will be found fully equal in extent and 
excellence to any other in the neighbourhoodof London. The Archery-ground will be con- 
tinued, as before, in the northern portion of the grounds, behind the BistureGallery Wing. 

Considerable progress has been made towards the completion of the ornamental grounds 
in the lower portion of the Park, in the vicinity of the Cricket Ground and the Lower 
Lake; waste parts have been cultivated, shrubberies planted, and new walks made, and 
the whole rendered much more agreeable and convenient of access than it was last season, 

VII. SEASON TICKETS, 

The Directors have determined upon continuing the price of Season Tickets of 
admission at the following rates, viz. : 

I, SEASON TICKETS, AVAILABLE FROM Ist MAY, 1857, TO 30TH APRIL, 1858, 
TWO GUINEAS EACH. 

These tickets will admit the holder to the whole of the Twelve Opera Concerts—to 
the Concert of the Cologne Choral Union, on the 6th June—to the Flower Shows on 
May 30, and Sept. 9, 10, and 11—to all the displays of the Grand Fountains—to the 
Poultry Shows on August 7, 8, 9,10, and 11, and on all ordinary days—in fact, on every 
occasion between May 1, 1857, and April 30, 1858, on which the Palace is open; the four 
days of the Handel Festival, viz., the 13th, 15th, 17th, and 19th June, only excepted, 

II, SEASON TICKETS, AVAILABLE FROM Ist MAY, 1857, TO 30TH APRIL, 1858, 
ONE GUINEA EACH, 

These tickets admit the holder on all the occasions named above, excepting the 
Opera Concerts, and the other Fridays throughout the year, and the 13th, 15th, 17th, 
and 19th June, being the four days of the Handel Festival. 

The tickets will be issued on and after the 20th instant ; and may be obtained at the 
Crystal Palace ; at the offices of the Company, 79, Lombard-street ; at the offices of the 
London and Brighton Railway Company, London-bridge, and Regent-circus, Piccadilly ; 
Central Handel Festival Ticket Office, Exeter-hall; and at the following agents to the 
Company :—H. A. Bebbington, 426, Strand; George A. Calder, 1, Bathurst-street, Hyde- 
park-gardens; Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street ; Duff and Hodgson, 65, Oxford- 
street ; M. Hammond and Nephew, 27, Lombard-street; W. H. Henningham and Co,, 
5, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square ; Keith, Prowse,and Co., 48, Cheapside ; Letts, Son, 
and Co., 8, Royal Exchange; Mead and Powell, Railway Arcade, London-bridge; J. 
Mitchell, 33, Old Bond-street ; W. R. Sams, 1, St. James’s-street ; John Henry Smith, 
22, Gresham-street, Bank ; W. R. Stephens, 36, Throgmorton-street ; Charles Wester- 
ton, 20, St. George’s-place, Knightsbridge. 

Remittances for Season Tickets to be by post-office orders, payable to George Grove, 

VIIL. GREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL. 

It gives the Directors great gratification to be able to announce that they have 
entered into arrangements with the Sacred Harmonic Society for a Grand Series of 
three Performances of Handel's Oratorios, to take place in the Centre Transept of the 
Palace in the month of June. Her Majesty and H.R.H, Prince Albert have been gra- 
ciously pleased to extend their especial patronage to the Festival, and have expressed 
their intention of honouring it with their presence. The performances on this great 
occasion will be on the most gigantic scale, far exceeding anything of a similar 
nature hitherto proposed or carried out in this or any other country, The Orchestra 
will number upwards of 2500 executants, including all the principal performers, vocal 
and instrumental, and an immense reinforcement of amateurs from the musical 
societies of the metropolis, the provincial towns and districts, and other sources, An 
organ of great power has just been constructed by the well-known builders, Gray and 
Davison, especially for the Festival, and its erection in the Palace is now rapidly pro- 
ceeding. The Directors have much pleasure in stating that Mr, Costa has accepted 
the office of Conductor. 

The Oratorios performed will be the three most celebrated masterpieces of Handel :-— 
“The Messiah,” on Monday, June 15; “ Judas Maccabeus,” on Wednesday, June 17; 
“srael in Egypt,” on Friday, June 19, 

The Festival will form the subject of an entirely separate subscription, and the 
Annual Season Tickets of the Crystal Palace will not be available for any of the per- 
formances. The price of stalls on the floor of the Palace, reserved and numbered, is 
fixed at one guinea each for each Oratorio. If taken asa set, for the whole three at 
one time, two guineas and a half. A limited number of reserved stalls will be set apart 
in the Galleries, which will be disposed of in sets, i.e., for the whole three Oratorios, at 
five guineas per set. By a “set” is meant a ticket securing one stall for the whole of 
the three performances. These tickets will be transferable. 

Tickets may now be secured at the Handel Festival Ticket Office, No. 2, in Exeter- 
hall; at the Crystal Palace; and at the Temporary Offices of the Company, 79, 
Lombard-street. Further particulars will be announced from time to time. 

IX. RATES OF ADMISSION, RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS, ETC, 


Orprvary Ratss oF ApMiss!on.—These remain as before, viz. :—On Mondays, Tues- 
days, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 1s.; cn Saturdays, 2s. 6d, 
under 12 years of age, half-price. 


Children 


The Palace will be opened on Mondays at 9 a.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thurs- 


days, and Fridays, at 10; excepting on the days of the Concerts by the Opera Wey = 
on which days it will be opened at 1 o'clock, and on Saturdays at 12; closing daily 
about sunset. 


Braigatoy Rattway.—During the season, the trains of the London and Brighton 


Railway Company will leave London-bridge Station every half hour, and during busy 
days every quarter of an hour, from 9 o'clock a.m, till dusk, returning from the Palace 
at the same intervals throughout the day. 
Railway Company's time tables). 


(For exact times of starting, see the 
Return fares, including admission to the Palace— 
On Shilling Days. . . Ist Class, 2s.6d. 2nd Class, 2s.0d. 3rd Class, 1s. 6d. 
On Half-Crown Days . 4s, Od. 3s, 6d. » 38, 3d, 
Children under 12 years of age, half-price. 
West-Enp Rattway.—The opening of this line to the Wandsworth Station has 


already been attended with great convenience to visitors to the Palace, and it is with 
much pleasure that the Directors anticipate the completion of the whole line to the 
Sloane-street Station, as well as the junction with the main line of the South-Western 
Railway at the Clapham Common Station, in the course of the coming season. An 
access will thus be opened for the residents in Hyde-park, Belgravia, and Brompton, 
and the other West-end districts, as well as for the neighbourhoods of Richmond 
Windsor, and Hampton-court, by which great economy of time will be effected, and 
still further convenience atforded to the public. 


Mriv-Kent Rarttway.—The portion of this line from the Station of the South-Eastern 


Railway at London Bridge to Beckenham has been opened, and the extension to the 
Crystal Palace Station will be shortly completed, whereby an easy access will be afforded 
to the residents in the Lewisham and Blackheath districts, 


Excvurstons.—Arrangements have been made by which benevolent societies, schools, 


and other large bodies may visit the Palace at the following reduced rates, applying 
only to shilling days and third-class carriages :— 


t is situatedin the second gallery on the garden side of the Great Transept, 


For a number of excursionists overs. d. , & 
250 and under 500 . . . .. 1 3 perheadinsteadof 1 6 
Exceeding 500 and under 750 . . 1 2 2 e 1 6 
Exceeding 750 and under 1000 , . 1 1 2 i 1 6 
Exceeding 1000 . ......i190 16 
Children, half-price. 
(Signed) ARTHUR ANDERSON, Chairman. 
JAMES FERGUSSON, General Manager. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 18, 1857, 


OF ART TREASURES 


OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
OPEN AT MANCHESTER, MAY 5ru, 1857. 

SEASON TICKETS, £2 2s., may be obtained at the Offices of the Exhibition, 100, 
Mosley-street, Manchester; also in London, Mr, SAMS’, Royal Library, St. James’- 
street; Mr. MITCHELL’S, Royal Library, New Bond-street; LETTS & Co., Royal 
Exchange; SMITH & Co., 157, Strand; and at HIME & SONS, Church-street, 
Liverpool.—By order, THOMAS HAMILTON, Secretary. 

Inquiries as to APARTMENTS may be made from Mr. SAMUEL HADEN, Offices 
of the Exhibition, 100, Mosley-street, Manchester. 


RACTICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON,— 
Professor Tennant, F.G.S., will give a Course of TWELVE LECTURES on 
GEOLOGY, having especial reference to the application of the Science to ENGINEER- 
ING, MINING, ARCHITECTURE, and AGRICULTURE. The Lectures will com- 
mence on FRIDAY Morning, APRIL 24, at Nine o’Clock, Fee, £11ls.6d. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 

and DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, 

Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian Ala- 
baster, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tennant, 149, Strand, London. 


DAWSON and SONS regularly SUPPLY the SATURDAY 
e REVIEW and the other LONDON NEWSPAPERS in town, and by the 
morning, evening, and foreign mails, to all parts of the United Kingdom, India, Aus- 
tralia, and foreign countries. Advertisements inserted in all the London and country 
newspapers, A list for 1857, with politics and days of publication, sent gratis on 
application. 
Abchurch-yard, and 74, Cannon-street, City, E. C. ; Established 1809. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of Macaulay’s History of 

England, Stanley’s Sinai, Works by Dr. Trench, J. J. Blunt, Miss Sewell, and 

Miss Yonge, with many other Books, are now on Sale, at Bull’s Library, at reduced 
prices. Catalogues sent post free. 


Bull’s Library, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 
This day, 8vo, price 1s, 


EDICAL EXAMINATIONS and PHYSICIANS’ REQUIRE- 
MENTS CONSIDERED. By Tuomas Mayo, M.D., F.R.S., President of the 
Royal College of Physicians, 


London: Jomn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


FORTHCOMING NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “WHITEFRIARS,” “CITY BANKER,” ETC. 


h ANLEVERER’S DIVORCE; a Story of Woman’s Wrongs. 
In 3 Vols, [During May. 


2 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WIFE'S SISTER,” ETC. 


HE RIVAL SUITORS. In 8 Vols. By Mrs. Hussacx, 
Author of “ The Old Vicarage,” &c, (On April 25th. 


3. 
A NOVEL OF REAL LIFE. 
OTHERS AND SONS. In 3 Vols. By W. Pratt, Esq., 
| Author of “ Tales of the Mountains.” (Early in May. 
CHARLES J. SKEET, 10, KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS, 
NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES LEVER, 
Next week, in 3 vols., Post 8vo, 4 
~ FORTUNES OF GLENCORE. By Cartes Lever, 
Author of “ Harry Lorrequer,” &c. 
: Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Just published, price 5s. 
HE NATIONAL: REVIEW. No. VII. 


CONTENTS : 

I. Lei VIL. Memoirs of St. Simon, 

II. Secondary Punishments, 
ILI. The Clubs of London. Policy of the English 
IV. Ancient India. 

V. The Phasis of Force. IX. New Books Suitable for Reading 
V1. The Mutual Relation of History Societies. 

and Religion, 
Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piceadilly. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXIV., is just published. 
CONTENTS :— 
VII. Boswell and Boswelliana, 
VILLI. The Dilettanti Society. 
IX. British Relations with China, 
X. The Past Session and the New Par- 
liament. 


I. Alexander the Great. 
Il. The Last Census of France. 
III. The Atlantic Ocean. 
IV. Kaye’s Life of Malcolm, 
V. Roumania. 
VI. The Festal Letters of Athanasius. 


London : Loneman and Co. ; Edinburgh: A. and C, Brack. 


This day is published, price 1s, 6d. 
HAT IS LORD ELGIN TO DO? The Canton Dispute and 
our Relations with China considered, By Josreu Beaumont, Esq. 
London: Lonemans and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Feap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
HE VOCABULARY OF PHILOSOPHY, Mental, Moral, and 
Metaphysical, with Quotations and References; for the Use of Students. By 
Wici1aM Femina, D.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
London: Ricuarp Grirrtin and Co., 5, Warwick-square, and Glasgow. 
SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY. By Grorer Comse. Two 
Vols. 8vo, 15s, Fifth Edition, revised by Jamzs Coxr; M.D. 


London: Loneman and Co,, and and Co.; 
Edinburgh : MACLACHLAN and Co, 


This day is published, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS, with 


a copious collection of Examples, embodying every question which has been 
proposed in the Senate House at Cambridge. For the use of Schools and Students in 
the Universities. By the Rev. W. H. Drew, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Second Master of Blackheath Proprietary School. 

Cambridge: and Co. 


This day, in Three volumes, Crown 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 


WO YEARS AGO. By the Rev. Kiyastey, F.S.A., 
F.L.S8., &c, Author of “ Westward Ho!” &c, 


Lately published, by the same Author, 
THE HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales. 7s. 6d. 
GLAUCUS; or, Wonders of the Shore. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 
WESTWARD HO! 8vols. Second Edition. £1 11s. 6d. 
ALEXANDRIA AND HER SCHOOLS. 5s. 
PHAETHON ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. Second 


New Bururyetoy 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AND MILITARY ACCOUNT OF THE 
FENCE OF KARS, By Colonel C.B, 8vo, With 


tions and Map, [Just reads, 
11. 
Uniform with “ Never Too Late.” 
= By G. Jonnston, M.A. Crown Pog, 
Price 5s. an [Juat ready, 
jg bt AND THE GREAT SUEZ CANAL. A Narrative of 
Travels in Egypt. By M, St. 8vo, [Just ready, 
Iv. 
HE SISTER OF CHARITY. By Mrs. CHAttice. 2 Vo, 
Post 8vo, ready, 
v. 
and CORRESPONDENCE of CHARLES JAwMps 
. FOX, Edited by the Right Hon. Lord Joun Russeut, M.P. Vol. IVa 
concluding Volume, 8vo, 14s, [Just ready, 
vi. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


ORACE WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE, 
Edited by Peter Cunninouam, F.S.A. 8vo, With Five Portraits, 10s, 
To be completed in 8 Vols, [Vow ready, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


KANSAS. BY T. H. GLADSTONE, 
In Feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth extra, 


ANSAS; or, SQUATTER LIFE AND BORDER WARFARE 
IN THE FAR WEST, By Tuomas H. Guapstone. Illustrated with Ma 
and Two Engravings. 
This Work is reprinted, by permission, from the Times, with additions and correction, 
London: Grorer RovuttepeGe and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 
With Illustrations by Brrxet Foster, price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
LDERSHOT AND ALL ABOUT IT: with Gossip, Militar, 
Literary, and Pictorial. By Mrs. Youne, Author of “Our Camp in Turkey,” 
with visits to interesting places in the vicinity, including Farnham, Moor Pak, 
Waverley Abbey, Selborne, &c., and 8 Illustrations by Birxet Foster, from Sketches 
by the Author, 
London: and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 


KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, 
In 8 Vols, Super Royal 8vo, quires for binding, 
HARLES KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE. Ontervat 


including the Brograrnay and Dovustrut Prays. 
A very few of this searce and valuable book can now be supplied, at a moderate 
price, on application to 
GrorGe RovtiepGE and Co., 2, Farringdon-street, London. 


In One Volume, Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth lettered, 


TMHE PRESS AND THE PUBLIC SERVICE. By a Distin- 
guished Writer. Being some Observations on the New Test instituted by the 


Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


GENERAL Contents :—Constitutional Law—The Liberty of the Press—Anonymous 
Writing—Precedents—Personalities—Recriminations—Persecutions—Law of Libl- 
Official Secrets—The Public Service—Subordination— Dismissals. . 

“The volume exhibits great readiness and talent.”— Press, 

“This is a book which will do the public service a real good.”—Dispatch. ; 

“ The subject of the book is the relation of persons in the public service to anonymous 
writing.” —Spectator, 

London: and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 


Early in May will be published, in One Volume, 8vo, 
LIFE OF HANDEL. By Vicror 


Triiswer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 
Just published, in One Vol. royal 8vo, cloth, 15s, 
ISITS TO FIELDS OF BATTLE IN EN GLAND, of te 


Fifteenth Century; with some miscellaneous Tracts and Papers, 
upon Archeological Subjects. By Rricuarp Brooke, Esq., F.S.A. 

The Work contains a descriptive account of the scenes of most of the memorable 
conflicts in the Wars of York and Lancaster, comprising the celebrated Battles of 
Shrewsbury, Blore Heath, Northampton, Wakefield, Mortimer’s Cross, Towton, Bame', 
Tewkesbury, Bosworth, and Stoke, and genealogical and other particulars of the 
powerful, warlike, and distinguished personages who were the peineipel actors in thow 
stirring and eventful times; with Plans of some of the Fields of Battle; and su 

Appendix, containing the principal Acts of Attainder relative to the Wars of 
Roses, and Lists of the Noblemen, Knights, and other personages attainted by them, 

Joun Sarr, 36,Soho-square, London; and J. and Sox, 
Castle-street, Liverpool. 


IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photographic Portraits, 
by Mavtt and PotyBianx, 
The number for April contains—ROWLAND HILL, Esq.; with Memoir. 
Mavtt and Potysian«, 55, Gracechurch-street ; Davip BoGur, 86, Fleet-street; 
and all Book and Print-sellers. 


FRANCE, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, ora 

AND PORTUGAL, GREECE, TURKEY, EGYPT, SWEDEN, NORWAI, 
' DENMARK, RUSSIA, &c. 


URRAY’S HANDBOOK ADVERTISER, Printed for ths 
- convenience of those who are desirous of communicating Je 
Travellers, is published Annually in May, and inserted in every copy of 
Handbooks for the Continent, &c., issued during the Season. £ 
As only a limited_space is allowed, preference is given to those Advertisements 
which are more immediately addressed to Tourists. : anit 
Advertisements must be sent to the Publisher before the 30th of April, 
with a remittance, or reference for payment in London. 
Annual Circulation, 12,000, 
50, Albemarle-street, London, April 4, 1857. 


This day is published, in crown 8vo, price 5s. 
HE HIGHER ARITHMETIC. By Epwarp Sane, F.RSE 
Being a sequel to “ Elementary Arithmetic.” 
Lately published by the same Author, : 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. In crown 8vo, price 5 


This Treatise is intended to supply the great desideratum of an intellectual instead of 
a routine course of instruction in Arithmetic. 


Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
4 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoate Savitt and James Epwarps, at 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Pu 
Jonn Witttam Parken and Son, at 445, West Strand, in the same 


Edition, 2s, Cambridge; and Co, 


April 18, 1857. 
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